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THE MILLER’S DREAM. 





BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 





And reined his steed at the door of the mill, 


And called in a voice that was loud and shrill: 


“From the famished city there comes a cry — 
‘Give us bread, give us bread, or else we die! ’ 


Arise, O good miller, and make reply. 


“T have freed the springs on the fields’ green floor ; 


The streams with their silver are at your door, - 


And over the gates the glad waters pour. 


“There is plenty of golden corn and grain 
All harvested now from the spreading plain— 


Shall the prayers of the poor go up in vain?” 


The miller awoke from his dream and heard 
The wind in the trees, and his soul was stirred 


By the viewless rider’s mysterious word. 


Like night grew the west, and the thunder’s boom 
Rolled over the hills in the storm’s gray gloom, 


And the waters roared in the narrow flume. 


And then did the granite wheels begin 
To whirl, and the miller the grain poured in, 


And gathered its powdered gold in the bin. 


All day and all night with a merry sound 
The wheels on their errand went round and round, 


Till all of the corn and grain were ground. 


Then off to the famished city — away! 
A thousand bushels of flour to stay 


The wolf from the doors of the poor a day. 


Lo, over the city, a cloud in the west; 
The rain fell in pity, and the unseen guest 
Halted his steed at the end of the quest. 


‘*Thank God for the rain!” the old miller said; 
But he heard all night, as he dreamed in his bed, 
The poor of the city thank God for bread. 


XESS HE viewless rider came over the hill, 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 1894 
Extraordinary Premium for 


We offer it FREE. 
‘The Congregationalist * 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 
new subscriber with - - - - $6 


Teacher’ s 


For 88.00 we will senda copy of the Bible to 
the new subscrfber also. 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 


an old or new subscriber) and a copy 


of the Bible for - - - - -§§ 


THE ‘* CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 43 x 62 x I} 
inches, The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the ** Helps " 500 pages. 

Type a special size, very 
distinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
jon. 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white, 
Binding—best French 
seal, divinity cireuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 

under gold edges. 

The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most emiment Amer}- 





canand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by nany new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell comes of the Bible, sent 


postpaid for B3.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. It is a 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. Tlus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced. The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 


25 cents; 6 months, $1.00, 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 | 
to all new subscribers for 1894. | 


your renewal and a 
new name with $6 


Send 


—— and -— 


RECCIVE the g4.00 Bible. 


The Congregationalist, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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A FORWARD LOOK, 1894. 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. MArcus Dops, Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. JAMES STALKER, D. D. 
on the Art of Hearing. 


{ H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 

Stories by4 Bliss Peiry, C. M. Sheldon, 
| Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 

Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE HIs- 
ToRIc SymMBous: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 

A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 

THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 

This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. MARGARET E, Sanaster, { Special and 
} frequent 


Mrs. KATE Upson CLARK, + Contribu- 

REv. A. H. Quint, D. D., | tors. 

Arps TO My CnrisTIAN LIFE. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


Four Articles 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 

A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 

DoMESTIC SCIENCE. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 

Pror. Ricuarp T. Ey, rf 

Rev. Puripe 8S. Moxom, D.D., 

Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER, on themes 

Pres. W. S. SLocum, which each 

Mrs. ELIZABETH STUAR r is peculiarly 
PHELPS WARD, qualified to 

Miss ANNA L. DAWEs, eee: 

Miss Vipa D. ScupDER, 


Contributions 





The Contribution ( pror, N, S, SHALER, 
Atta ase ee HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
Christian Expe- | PRor. J.C. Van Dyke, 
rience. ( and others, 
VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 

Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 

ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 

What Men Say, ete., will be enlarged and 

strengthened. 

PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
WomeEN, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894, 

ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Sa 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894: 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
(aF~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 44 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other yaluahle 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. (ur sue- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year, 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 

Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued wpon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Socicties. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 

Creed aid Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893. 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893. 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer-Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 


Jacls, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 14 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this Jittle Manual 


contains— 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer-Meeting To} 
Week of Prayer T , 
Sunday-School Les 
¥. P. S.C. BE. Topics. 
Congregational Statist: 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statist 

S. S.and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
”.M. C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges. Seminaries 
Calendar for \894. 

Missionary Statistics. 

Creed and Confession of 18%. 

Dates of Congregationalism 

Organizivg a Church. 

Church By-Lais. 


Councils— Organization & Rules. 
ts. 
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Interesting Congregational Lac 
i" 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4 1 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 c's. 
Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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; “The Congregationalist” 
¢ oo SERVICES * $ 


Issued semi-monthly. 


service in each issue. Carefully pre- 


¢ 
One complete é 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 4 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


é 
é 
: 
$ 
} 
@ 100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
$ 
é 
é 


Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-1894, 25 cents. 

1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers 
3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 

Eventide Services: 

5, Forgiveness of'Sins. 6, Trust in God. 

7, Days of Thy Youth. 8, General Worship. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset St., Boston. 


¢ 
7 
; 
¢ 
; 
Less than 100 copies, 1¢c.each. Cash with order. | 
2000000070000 088eF 
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Marion Crawford. 










“The Little Minister” 


made J. M. Barrie, its author, a household 
name. He will tell the romantic story of 


The Programme next year is brighter than ever. 
in colors, 1414 x 21 inches in size, prescated to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, get Tun ComPpANION FRICE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 





The Congregationalist 





“My Boyhood in Scotland;” 
and Marion Crawford will 
give a picturesque sketch of 
his own eventful “Boyhood f 
in Rome;”—both in the  =— +m bare 
delightful series of articles on the Boyhoods 
of Modern Authors, to appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


“SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture 








of Colonial times, 
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New Edition Ready. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


33 E. 17TH St., New York. 


Donald and 
Dorothy 


The Famous Book for Girls 
and Boys 
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By 
MARY MAPEs DopGE, ; 


luthor of ** Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates.” 
Editor of “St. Nicholas." 


4 

New Edition for the Christmas | 

€ Season of 1893. Illustrated. 
4 

: 


iSK TO SEE THE CENTURY CO'S 
@ M4OLIDAY BOOKS AT THE STORES. 


. 

{ CHILDREN’S BOOKS INCLUDE 
> Topsys and Turvys, 
The new Brownie Book, 
The White Cave, 
Lady Jane, 

{ 

a 

4 

a 


The Century World’s Fair 
Book for Boys and Girls, etc. 
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? Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 
i Somerset Street. 


BI B L ES From ail ‘iain 
Every grade and price. 
, H Greatest 
Devotional Books (rates 
Theological and 

miscellaneous BOO KS 
We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday se. hools, students and the gen- 


eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 












1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 
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Where 
It Goes—_ 


More than 150,000 pastors, superintendents, 
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teachers, and Bible students throughout the world 
receive The Sunday School Times every week. 
This wide circulation is the result of two pur- 
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poses: First, to make The Sunday School Times 
the best paper possible for teachers and Bible 
students ; second, to sell it at the lowest possi- 


ble price. 
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Its contributors include writers of the high- 
est reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
whether as specialists in Biblical research or 
as experts in Sunday-school teaching and in 
methods of Christian work. 

The price speaks for itself. At the club 
package rate of 50 Cents a year, The Sunday 


School Times is the cheapest 





weekly Sunday-school paper Subscription Rates. 
$0.50 cents a year for each copy 
in a package of five or more 
sent to one address 
8.00 a year for each copy in a 
club of two or more mailed 
to separate addresses. 

One free copy with every 
ten paid for in a club of 
either kind, 

50 a year, single copy 


in the world. It is within 


the reach of any school. 





Specimen copies free 
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I. 5 , . 
‘ John D. Wattles & Co.. 1.00 a year, single copies ‘3 
* i. ) ministers, missionaries, an 
: Philadelphia, Pa, ) theological students, : 
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For Choirs. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS, 


By W. O. Perkine. Just 
issued, with all the latest 
and best music for choirs. 
Very complete. $1.00. 
$9.00 a doz. not prepaid. 

ollec- 


Trowbridge tion. 


One of the latest compi- 
lations. Very comprehen- 
sive. 75e. $6.75 a doz. 
not prepaid. 





NEW 
MUSIC 
BAOKS 


(liar 


Ditson 
\ (0) HARTFORD Care: 


By Irving Emerson; con- 
taining more than 50 choir 
Excellent music, not too intricate. 
not prepaid. 





pieces. 
75ce. $6.75 a doz. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fischer, and Shoninger 


Agents for Decker Bros., 
Pianos 


Pianos, Wileox & White Automatic Organs. 
exchanged, or sold ou installments. 
ox Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS for 1893. Contains new 
songs and gaye v= es readings. 16 pages, rice § cents per 
single copy by 

JESUS THE NAZARK NE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and "Reac lings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 











of the same nature are :—The Gift of God,"’ “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh," “Christmas Joy Bells,’ “Noel, **Good 
Will to Men,” Pacer apap arth,’ and “*The Chet of Bethle- 


hem." Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J]. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘A Jolly Christmas,"’, One Christmas Eve,” “A Christ- 
mas Visi “The New Santa C laus,”’ “Santa Claus & Co., 
* Tuc ige Santa C laus, " “Catching Kriss Kringle,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,”’ “The Waifs’ Christmas.’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ** Under the Palms" and “The 
Choicest Gift” are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 






signed especially for the Purpose. Price zo cts. Allof the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” 7 Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 


thing worthy of their best efforts. Price So cents by mail. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
pce It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 

favor rn € 10 cents re single copy. 

A CHRISTMAS R VERI gE by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment aia 9 4n met with much success and ap- 
proval. Price ro cents per single co 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, b B. Brooks and 

G, F. Root gives the principal events o} t ife of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scri Aeoag readings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single cor by mail. 

The December number of the “M AL VISITOR" 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 
number in that direction. Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 





» 4 MAS Christmas Greeting— 
Prince of Peace—Infant 
Witren nem King — Birthday of our 
Ming—Four Christmas services 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
) Samples of any three 10 cts. ; the four 15 cts. 
3 )Cantatas:—‘“Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra acep *t: very fine; 30 cts. pos’ stp'd. te F oe 


‘ Vv —~ ajuv sailo cantata, easy, 30cts., ,postp 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madisons st. rica, ll. 


A NICE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL IS THE 


Jeweled Crown 


we! New Sunday School Music Book. 
REE COPY to Sunday School Superintend- 
pa who have not had one by sending name of 
school and 10 cents to pay mailing expenses. 
Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per doz.; 
$30 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 























Pilgrin Christmas Services 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. 
a@~ 2 New senvice XXIX Oo 
-GOOD WILL TO MEN:-: 
The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. 
100 copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. 


The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
IX. Child Immanuel. XI, Coronation. 
XVII. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 
Price, 100 copies, $4.00; samples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


IV. Manger Child. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
im every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. LD. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


80 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
HE GREAT POPULARITY of GosrpEL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5and 6a 
neeessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 
owt any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Speeify “ Large Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 




















Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HYMNS Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CANTATAS 
CAROLS 1893 
SERVICES 


Christmas 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 
new Christmas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few rehearsals needed ...........- 30 cents by mail, 

OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rev. RoBeRT 
Lowry. <A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........ & cents by mail. 

THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for ey classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols......... cents by mail. 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail, 

A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 


Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc. 


THE BICLOW & M & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 











The December and Christmas 
ae Double Part of 


NOW READ 





JOURNAL. 


Comprising a beautiful colored Fashion Plate of 
Evening, Ball and Fancy Ball Dresses for ladies and 
Children. Colored esigns for Useful Dollis 


and Pincushions. The Gigantic Supplement, with 
a large number of Winter Paris Fashions and Designs 
in Fancy Work. A Supplement of Christmas Stories. 
A Supplement of Music. A Supplement of Christmas 
Amusements. Special Christmas Cookery, etc. The 
Commencement of Two New Serial Stories, Sev- 
eral Complete Stories. Special Fashion Articles, a 
the beautiful colored picture, ** Little Red Rid 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 
A CHOICE LIST OF 


Seven Christmas Services 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
With carefully selected Recitations, Scripture 
Selections and Responsive Readings, 
appropriate to the Season. 





Christmas Services, with Musie, 
By Marion West. flusic by J. E. Trowbridge 
1. AGES OF SILENCE ESDED. 
2. LET EARTH RECEIVE HER KING. 
8. THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD. 
4. TWENTY CENTURIES AGO. 
5. THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS TIDE. 
6. ON THE NIGHT THE LORD WAS BORN, 
7. THE STORY OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
Words and Music by Prof. W. F. Sherwin 
Ali the above have ORIGINAL Hymns and Music 
Price, 5 Cents Each. a see 00 Per Hundred. 


Four for the Primary Primary Department 


THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
With music. By Eva B. Taylor, 
2. THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
By Marion West. Music by Mrs. Mosher, 
8. SEEKING THE KING. 
With music. By Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
4. CRADLED IN A MANGER. 
Without music. By Marion West, 
Price, 5 Cents Each. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


The Christmas Concert Book, 50 Cents, 
Christmas Recitations, 15 Cents. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Publishers, 


13) Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


. . . 
Looking Within. 
The Misleading Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
made manifest. 

A Novel by J. W. RoBERTS. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

“*Looking Within’ is a remarkable book. It is & 
sharp, logical and conclusive reply to ‘Looking Back- 
ward.’”—Boston Daily Traveller. 


The New Minister. 


By KENNETH Pact. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

A distinctive picture of American life and character, 
this book portrays the development of a soul. It shows 
that the real religious evolution of a man’s mind is de- 
pendent upon his career. 


COLUMBIAN EDITION OF 
Barnes’ Popular History 
of the United States. 


Fully illustrated. Up to date. Contains illustrated 
description of the World’s Fair. 


Cloth, octavo, $3.50; sheep, $5.00. 
“A national benefaction."—Hon. John Bigelow. 


Goodyear’s History of Art. 


EDITION DE LUXE 








Beautifully illustrated, white and gold ornamenta- 


tions; octavo, $5. 00; cloth edition, $3.50. 


*,* All of the above at booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


56 East 10th St., New York. 





ENTIRELY NEW. 


MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSE- 


KEEPER. Designed erticularly for beginners— 
who have just begun to p house for two or three. 
How to furnish the kitchen . sensibly: right way to ay 
food and care for it; preparing al kinds of dishes by 
economical methods; how to preserve fruits and vere: 
tables; —_ best ways to do lngndry Ton bes 

many ot er things of grea mpe ne 

3 lain people. Over 400,000 Parloa Cook Books already 


1 voi., 12mo, cloth (waterproof)... . +++ + #100 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 








Hood,” Price # — including alltheS 
#4.00 a year, post paid For sale by all newsdealers, an 
The International News Company, New York. 
(Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 
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Statesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50. 


Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordipary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His workin Turkey was prov- 
jdentially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to the importuni- 
ties of many friends, who know something of 
the wonderful fund of incident connected with 
his long and eventful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 
young or old, the book will be as fascinating as 
any tale they have read.”—Missionary Herald. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Books in Season. 


The Busy [lan’s Bible, by GEorGE W. 

CABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An admirable, spirited, earnest appeal 
for Bible study on the part of busy, prac- 
tical people; a most helpful volume. 

We wish that the book could be handed 
about among the Bible-class teachers in every 
Sunday school in our land.—The Golden Rule. 
The Story of Gottlieb, by Pres. Wm. 

F. WARREN, Of Boston University. 

lémo, cloth, 60 cents, 

An inspiring tale of a young man’s 
struggle after truth. 

Science and Prayer, by Rev. W. W. 

KINSLEY. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

The question of the relation of science 
and the fundamental doctrines of religion 
is treated in a calm, fair, and scholarly 
manner, 


THREE 














BOOKS BY BISHOP JOHN 
H. VINCENT. 


To Old Bethlehem. Parchment, 30 
cents; five or more, 25 cents each. 

An account of a visit to Bethlehem, and 
a charming essay on the subject of Christ- 
. Handsomely printed and _ illus- 
trated. ' 


Seng ee 


My Mother: An Appreciation. Parch- 
ment, 35 cents ; five or more, 30 cents 
each. 

An ——— tribute to a good woman 


and to the power and opportunities of. 
motherhood. 


In Search of His Grave. Parchment, 
30 cents ; five or more, 25 cents each. 
A handsome little volume, in which the 

author describes the various _ sites 

assigned to the crucifixion and explains 
the latest theories and explorations. 


Tae 


war 


ae 


*.* For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Ghicago, lil; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Mass ac HUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,184. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 

















The Atlantic 
for 1894 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and His Wife, a Serial Story, 
by Margaret Deland. 
This is undoubtedly the most important 
work of the author of “‘Juhn Ward, Preacher,’’ 
involving some of the leading problems in 
modern social life, studied very thoroughly, 
and treated with admirable skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 


By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Mrs. Wiggin and others. 


History and Biography 
Will be effectively represented by papers 
from Capt. Mahan, Professor McMaster, the 
historian, Hon. J. U. Bancroft Davis, Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall, and others. 


Literary History and Criticism 
Will be made attractive by letters of Cole- 
ridge and Thoreau, and by papers on engag- 
ing themes from Sir Edward Strachey, Pro- 
fessor Kittredge of Harvard, Professor 
Tyrrell of Dublin, and other very competent 
writers. 


Nature. 
Delightful sketches on the seasons and the 
aspects of nature in Florida, Utah, and 
Canada, are promised by Miss Thomas, 
Bradford Torrey, Frank Bolles, and Olive 
Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 
Will be treated with the care and thought 
due to their importance. This is regarded 
as one of the most useful parts of the work 
of the Atlantic. Articles are assured from 
Professor Shaler, Horace E. Scudder, and 
others who are able to speak with authority. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


November and December numbers free to new sub- 
scribers remitting before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Peloubet’s 
Graded 


Remit by 











to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principai, Norton, Mass. 


_ 


Quarterlies. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 
lirs. M. G. KENNEDY. 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


These Quarterlies present original 
methods of studying the text and 
applying the truths of the Bible 
which have been developed and per- 
fected by these trained specialists, 
and fully meet the demands of pro- 
gression in Sunday-School teaching. 


All 
Sunday- men copies before ordering 
School Quarterlies for 1894. A pos- 
Workers ai card request is sufficient. 
Address , 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


@ourse of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 

om. Special ins ruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

ioeeee English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
ddress Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 





are urged to send for speci- 














The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 





26 John St., N. ¥. 


a 


New Books. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
The American Tract Society were awarded a gold 
medal for religious books and tracts by the 
Columbian Exposition. 


OLIVET TO PATMOS, or The First Chris- 
tian Century. BY, LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 
author of “ Bible in Picture and Story,” and“ The Life 
os _— in Picture and Story.” 4to, $1.50; gilt edges, 


“ Parents and teachers will find themselves more than 

ever interested in this wonderful story of the early 

rogress of Christianity, as they read it from these pages 
© the children.” —North and West. 


HINTS AND HELPS TO THE 58. 8. LES- 
SONS OF 1804. By the Brothers BURRELL. $1.25. 
“ Good and helpful.” — Christian Observer. 
‘Comprehensive and satisfactory.”— Meth. Prot. 


“THE MORNING COMETH,” Sermons by Dr. 
BURRELL. $1.25. 

CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT. A comprehensive 
scheme for studying the whole Bible. By MARY 
L. G. PETRIE. 12mo, $1 50. 

“* Systematic readers of the Word of God will find it 
helpful to the last degree.”—JN. Y. Observer. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK 
OF FAITH. By C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $1.00. 
“The Christian who faithfully reads this book canuot 

fail to be strengthened.” — Mid-Continent. 


THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. A book of 
consolation. By Dr. MACDUFF. $1.25. 
SILVER BOWLS. By Mrs. PAULL. 
THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. New edition, 

with marriage certificate. White cloth, 60 cents. 


AILY FOOD. New edition, large print, illus- 
trated, dainty cloth, gilt, 75 cents; thin paper, ealf, 81. 
The same, 64mo, 15 cts.; gilt, 20 cents; calf, 50 cents. 


JESUS ONLY. 
Cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


12mo, $1.25. 


On the same plan as “ Daily Food.” 
Thin ed., fine calf, $1.00. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES. Calf, 31.00. 
THE SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty 
vols. 12mo. Ina neat chestnut case, $25.00. 


The S. S. Library Bulletin says: “ It is one of the finest 
collections of Sunday school books we have ever seen. 


*,* Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


AMERICAN: TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


AMERICAN MESSEN (Monthly). 
Fall of practical Christianity EN GeR. articles ; an 
old-time favorite. Single subscription, 25 cts.a year; 
5 copies to 1 address, $1 ; 20 copies, $3.50 ; 40 copies, $6. 
TH CHi ’S PAPER (Monthly). The 
best tF Tere weriodicaie; interesting and well 
illustrated: Ten or more copies, one year, to onead- 
dress, 10 cts. per copy. Single copies, 25 cts. 
MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Can be used 
asasemi-monthly. Wholesome reading, choice cuts 5 
for younger classes, Terms same as “ Child’s Paper. 





APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures, large type; a 
chromo Single copy, 50 cts.; 5 


— each quarter. 
- 


copies, cts. each; 10 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 


The above four, to one subscriber, $1 per year. 


Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


International 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 








150 OTHER STYLES- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an 
Autograpbic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols., 
8vo, $6.00. 

These Letters are full of interest, and the 
fact that they are written to intimate friends 
lends them a familiar tone and a playfulness 
altogether delightful. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works 


New Hundy- Volume Edition. Complete in 
five volumes, 16mo, printed from beautiful 
large type, on opague paper, bound in a 
simple but very attractive style, and put 
up in a cloth box, $6.25; half calf, extra, 
gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, flexible, in 
fine leather box, $12.00; full calf, flexible, 
in leather box, $16.00, 

Each volume has a different portrait, the 
five representing the poet at different periods 
of his life, and the frontispiece is followed 
by a decorative title containing an etching 
of the Cambridge home. Itis believed that 
this edition wiil be regarded as one of the 
best specimens of bookmaking yet produced 
by the Riverside Press. 


’ > 
Thoreau’s Works. 
New Riverside Edition. Carefully edited, 
with Introductions giving an account of 
the time and circumstances in which the 
volumes were written, and full Indexes, 
In ten volumes, with three Portraits: 
1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
2. Walden; or Life in the Woods. 
4. Maine Woods. 
4. Cape Cod. 
5. Early Spring in Massachussetts. 
6. Summer. 
7. Autumn. 
®. Winter. 
9% Excursions in Field and Forest. 
10, Miscellanies. With a Biographical Sketch by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, and an index to the 
ten volumes. 4 
Each, crown &vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, 
10 vols., $15.00; half calf, $27 50. 
An Admirable Library Edition of Thoreau’s 
unique writings. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


: A NOTABLE BOOK. 
The Witness to Immortality, 
in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. GeorGE A. GorDoN, of the 
Old South Church, Boston, 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. Gordon has written a volume which 
establishes him as one of the thinkers who 
have made permanent and important contri- 
butions to human understanding of this life 
and of the life to come. ... It deals with 
one of the most grand and solemn themes 
in a masterly and truly helpful manner.— 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 


It cites intelligently the opinions of phil- 
osopbers and the voices of the poets, and 
constructs a forcible argument for continued 
existence afterdeath, It is well written, and 
Shows thorough mastery of ‘the subject.— 
New York Christian Intelligencer. 


Among rceent writings on this subject Dr. 
Gordon's book easily takes a leading place. 
... The author brings to his task a mind 
richly stored with learning and endowed 
with exceptional insight into the deeper 
meaning of great moral facts and truths.— 
Rev. Dr. Moxom, in Boston Watchman. 


The book is a most interesting study of 
one of the deepest problems of existence.— 
New York Observer. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVEL, : 


“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a dramatic and humorous American story. 


<5 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The New Laudes Domini 


This hymnal is more than a mere revision of the original Laudes Domini, 
which is being used successfully in a thousand or more churches. In type, 
presswork and binding it is without a peer. It embodies the cream of the hym- 
nology of all the earlier collections, adapted to nearly seven hundred of the most 
melodic tunes, both ancient and modern. 


Laudes Domini for the PraperaMeeting 
Daudes Domini for the Sundayp-School 5 


are unequaled for their respective departments. Churches contemplating 2 
change of hymn-books are invited to send for returnable sample copies and 
further particulars about “The New Laudes Domini.” Ss 

Now REApy. Annotations upon the Hymns of Laudes Domini, and The 
New Laudes Domini. Post-paid, $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 

















WHY IS THE 
VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 


This question is fully answered in a 12- 
page leaflet which will be mailed free on 
applicatien to 


E.&J. B. YOUNC & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


The “AUTHORS? GROUP,” representing the 
following celebrated authors :— 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, 
HAWTHORNE, LOWELL, AGASSIZ, 
ALCOTT and MOTLEY. 


Also the * EMINENT WOMEN,” a cmparlot 
.roup of lady authors. Fine Artotype, 2 * 
paper; borders handsomely illustrated 
ives and writings of the authors. 

Sinule copies. $1.50; pair, #2 50. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OTO. CO., 
NOT Park St., Boston, Mass 
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‘A $4.00 Bible 9uzzrett 1894 | 


Premium 
; “ The Congregationalist”’ Teach- 
We offer | ¢y’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
it FREE seriber who sends his own renewal 
ond one new subscriber with - $6 


b The Congregationalist for one 2 
pny year (to an old or new subscriber) 
otter and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large,clear < 
type, the best “ Helps.” full leather binding. We ; 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER'S BIBLE 5 


Al { Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) } 
free for renewal and new name with $6. § 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 
The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all new subscribers for 1894. 
(lubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 
(m trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


%THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
No.l, Thanksgiving, 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christ- 
1, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. 

“ We hare used No. 1 with great pleasure and profit. 1 
hare been accustomed to hold such a service monthly for 
8, with a program of my own, and always with 
wd interest. Your services are THE VERY BEST 1 
seen and our people were much pleased. You can- 
nol fail to be successful in your good — to aid the even- 
iny:services in the churches.”—A New England Pastor. 

‘ The best of its kind. Heartily enjoyed by our people.” — 
tnother New England Pastor. 

‘ We have this evening used your Service of Thanksgiving 
ar satisfaction. Please send me at once 225 copies 
A Providence, R.1., Pastor. 


mastide, 


rith pecul 


of No. 2. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. »& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
ith annual issue ready Dec. 1, enlarged to 68 pages. 


HE most perplexing problems before 

the churches come from the abnor- 

mally rapid growth of cities and 
from the changing character of their popu- 
lation. It is inereasingly difficult to main- 
tain down-town Protestant churches, not 
because the people about them are few, 
but because they are poor, indifferent or 
Roman Catholic. But while the demands 
of these districts cannot be left unheeded, it 
must be remembered that the rapid growth 
of the suburbs makes imperative demands 
on the churches, To neglect these would 
be suicidal, The church of Christ is not 
the meeting house nor its locality. It is the 
people who have covenanted together to fol- 
low Him. Where they go the forces of the 
church must follow to reorganize them and 
guide them to Christian work for the whole 
world. Noris it good policy for one church 
‘0 monopolize a suburb of a city till it is 
surfeited with wealth while its members 
grow idle. The best field in the world is 
these growing suburbs and Christians who 
are alert will study their character and pros- 
pects and plan together so to occupy them 
that present changes shall not destroy but 
strengthen the churches that they may hold 
the cities of the future. 


It is gratifying to see how the gospel of 
municipal administration as business, not 
politics, is spreading over the land. Else- 
Where in this issue will be found a striking 
article by the secretary of the New York 
Vigilance League, of which Dr. Parkhurst 
8 president, 


St. Clair McElway of the 
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Brooklyn Eagle, fresh from the great vic- 
tory in Brooklyn tu which he so materially 
contributed, told the solid men of New 
York at the Chamber of Commerce dinner 
last week that ‘‘ New York City is a munic- 
ipal corporation, not run on business prin- 
ciples, but coexisting with the greatest cor- 
porations in the world which here are run 
on business principles. You have only to 
make your municipal corporation like your 
business corporations, and you have solved 
the problem.” How is the problem to be 
solved? ‘Not by three cheers and a brass 
band,’’ says Mr. McElway. ‘It cannot be 
done by newspaper editorials three weeks 
before election. It cannot be done by mak- 
ing yourselves not only the friends but the 
bullies of virtue ten days before you vote. 
It can be done by beating the politicians at 
their own game. Their game is organi- 
zation.’ How then? By appealing to the 
self-interest of citizens: ‘‘ Organization for 
emancipation holds in it the key of suc- 
cess.”’ Not devotion to abstract principle 
but regard for pocketbooks, for in almost 
every city, as in New York, ‘‘ The political 
tariff on crime, on corporations that can be 
hurt by adverse legislation, on the legiti- 
mate business of selling liquor, have netted 
prodigious sums. ‘The political duress of 
the policemen and the firemen, as well as 
of city laborers, is absolute and is grievously 
felt by them. Organization for emancipa- 
tion holds in it the open secret of reform 
success. The liquor sellers do not like to 
be blackmailed. The insurance, railroad 
and other corporations do not like to be 
robbed. The policemen and the firemen and 
the laborers do not like to be enslaved.”’ 


There is a legitimate place in American 
colleges for athletics. They ought to de- 
velop not only the physical life but in- 
crease the moral and mental stamina of 
young men. So Dr. Hitchcock says on an- 
other page, and we agree with him. We 
are glad to record the fact, also, that the 
football game last Saturday at Springfield 
was fairly played by both sides and fairly 
won by Yale. But gambling, slugging, 
drinking and wounding are not athletics, 
These evils have become too conspicu- 
ous in conneetion with the great college 
football games, They more than offset the 
benefit of the athletics of football. It is 
the plain duty of college authorities to stop 
these evils or to stop the games. There is 
no escape from this responsibility. The 
spectacle of college students contending in 
the arena for the entertainment of the 
roughs of New York and otber cities, and 
for sporting men to risk their money on, 
and too often the money of their employers, 
is humiliating to the colleges and to the 
friends of higher education. The indul- 
gence in the gambling vice by a large pro- 
portion of the students is worse than a hu- 
miliation to the liberally educated commu- 
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nity to which they profess to belong. It is 
a crime against society. And the faculties 
of these institutions whose students are 
used to promote this vice deserve more 
blame for it than the students themselves. 
They can put restrictions on the games as 
to time and place and regulations which 
should eliminate their vice and brutality. 
If these measures do not succeed they can 
substitute other forms of athletics for foot- 
ball. Presidents and professors, if college 
football games descend to the level of New 
Jersey race tracks, the fault lies at your 
doors. 


There are striking parallels between the 
treatment of the Stundists in Russia and 
that of the early Separatists in England, who 
became the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land. Both represent mainly the humbler 
classes. Both sought the revival of spiritual 
Christianity as against the formalism of the 
Established Church. Both learned to read 
in order that they might know the Bible, 
which revealed to them the will of God and 
which they sought affectionately to obey. 
Many of both have been deprived of their 
property, driven into banishment or impris- 
oned. The offenses of both were leaving 
the Established Church, persuading others 
to do so and spreading their views. For 
these things men like Coppin, Thacker, 
Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry were hanged 
in England three hundred years ago and 
hundreds of their fellow-Christians suffered 
imprisonment and many indignities. For 
these things the Stundists of Russia are so 
suffering now as to call forth the sympathy 
of Christian England and America. If Con- 
gregationalists were more familiar with the 
history of their own denomination their in- 
dignation at these wrongs would be deeper 
and their sympathies stronger. 


i$ 


AOTIVE CONGREGATIONAL OLUBS. 


Congregational Clubs have come to filla 
large and distinct place in our denomina- 
tional life, and their influence in promoting 
the fellowship of the local churches is every- 
where admitted. Thus far the social and 
literary features of these organizations have 
been their prominent characteristic, but the 
question is of late being asked, Can they 
not fulfill another function, too, and be 
made serviceable in the direction of the 
dethronement of evil and the enthronement 
of righteousness? We have at hand two 
illustrations of our thought. 

Here in Boston about a year ago repre- 
sentatives of the city churches formed the 
Pilgrim Association. It declared at the 
outset that it held before itself two spe- 
cific aims—the extension and strengthen- 
ing of Congregational interests and munici- 
pal reform, Its meetings have centered 
on these two subjects, one or the other 
being given greater prominence as the cir- 
cumstances of each meeting might deter- 
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mine. It has received a hearty support 
from the ministers and prominent laymen 
of the city, who desired to connect them- 
selves with an organization which prom- 
ised, as one of them remarked, to do some- 
thing besides eat. As respects its practical 
achievements thus far, while nothing has 
been accomplished to boast over, it has 
been the means of raising, as the result of 
a single concerted effort by the churches, 
over $2,200 for loeal church extension, 

In the field of municipal reform the 
Pilgrim Association has not been idle, 
though it is too early to speak definitely 
of plans under consideration. It hopes, in 
co-operation with similar organizations, to 
exercise in due time a wholesome influence 
in civic affairs. 

Another club which has displayed of late 
a commendable activity is the Connecticut 
Valley Club. Its warfare against pool-sell- 
ing at the local horse races, and other forms 
of gambling, has been so persistent and dis- 
creet that it has succeeded in forcing some 
of the offenders to the wall. Its committee 
is still on the watch, and at the meeting of 
the club in Springfield last week sounded 
a note of alarm in regard to any attempt 
by the advocates of pool-selling to prevail 
on the Legislature to make the laws more 
lenient. 

We specify these two clubs because their 
good work is so apparent and so needed 
just at this time. Other clubs in different 
parts of the country are awakening to their 
opportunity and responsibility for speeding 
forward moral reforms. May it not be that 
these organizations may be utilized to a still 
greater extent to accomplish what many 
persons claim the church ought todo? The 
objection often raised that the church has 
no business to go outside of its legitimate 
province does not hold when applied to 
these organizations. While the church, as 
a church, may not wisely take a part in the 
political and industrial agitations of our 
day, the Christian as an individual, and 
Christians unitedly, have not only the right, 
but are bound by solemn duty to do what 
they can to make this earth, to quote Mr. 
Stead’s striking phrase, what Jesus Christ 
would like to see it become. 


SS 


TEAM PLAY AND THE OHUROHES. 


Now that the season of outdoor games is 
coming to an end, and the various cham- 
pionships have been decided for the year, 
it is well to extract such lessons as we can 
from that phase of life which the games 
present. The year’s experience, for exam- 
ple, has emphasized more than ever before 
the effectiveness of that mutual co-opera- 
tion and self-sacrifice which is known as 
“team play.’’ The baseball “‘ pennant’’ has 
returned to Boston not, it is said, because 
of any marked superiority in the individual 
players making up the club, but because of 
perfect team play. In all its gamesthe club 
worked as a unit, with a complete subordi- 
nation of the individual for a definite pur- 
pose according to a prearranged plan. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that games were 
won against a looser style of play. And the 
same has been true of the college elevens 
on the football field. It is not so much the 


‘* phenomenal kicker’’ as the co-operation 
of all in skillful team play which makes 
touchdowns and wins games. .To say of 
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one of the college elevens that its members 
play well, but do not play together well, is 
to deny their efficiency altogether. 

Ilere, then, in the field of sport, is the 
great Christian principle of efficiency by co- 
operation. ‘‘Of the same mind, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind, 
doing nothing through faction or through 
vainglory,”’ is the apostle’s ideal for the 
church in Philippi. He who tries to bear 
witness in isolation bears only a partial and 
imperfect witness. He who thinks first, or 
chiefly, of his own powers and methods, 
will be hindered and will hinder others. 
There are differing dispositions and unlike 
powers. He who succeeds in one work 
would fail in another. It is when each is 
subordinated to a common purpose and all 
are directed according to a common plan 
that the church becomes efficient. It is not 
so much brilliant individual effort that wins. 
It is steady team play, where each is sure of 
the support of all in any work which falls 
to his share. 

There isa marked difference among our 
churches in this particular. Some are in- 
efficient because unorganized. Some fail 
because a few who are supposed to be the 
natural leaders are left to follow their own 
way without cordial support. There -is 
neither wise pre-arrangement nor intelligent 
and unselfish co-vperation. On the other 
hand, ‘many churches are surprisingly suc- 
cessful where the only element of strength 
seems to be this intelligent and unselfish 
working together which, on the football 
ground, is called team play. There is no 
high average of wealth or talent, but the 
average of forethought, faith and energy is 
high, and astonishing results are sure to 
follow. 

It might be well, therefore, for some of 
our dissatisfied church members to ask 
themselves whether, in their church rela- 
tions, they have not been playing a selfish 
game, either by refusing to co-operate with 
others or in having neglected to secure the 
cordial help of others for their own plans of 
work. To recur again to the language of 
the football field, a little more team play— 
where all work together and each thinks 
first of the common good and gain—would 
probably have added greatly to their score. 

The greatest trial of many a discouraged 
pastor is that his people will not consent to 
be organized, and refuse the discipline of 
concerted work. Each member, if he works 
at all, makes his own plans without refer- 
ence to any comprehensive plan including 
the whole membership. There are drones 
in the hive. There are envy and self-seek- 
ing. Those who work, work at cross pur- 
poses. The pastor knows, and the people 
feel, that the church fails in its mission. 
Only faith and energy in due subordination 
to a common plan are able to make fore- 
thought effective and reward effort with 
commensurate returns, 


MEROENARY MINISTERS. 

They are not common, for the ministry 
offers small inducements to men seeking 
money. It seems hardly possible that any 
observing man would take to preaching 
** supposing that godliness is a way of gain.”’ 
But sometimes after a man gets into the 
ministry, seeing other men accumulating 
fortunes with less abilities than he has, he 
is tempted to try his hand at the same thing, 
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The kinds of business which he takes are 
usually honorable in themselves, Perhaps 
he makes a quiet arrangement with a life 
insurance company to do a little work op 
commission, for which his relations with 
dying men give him peculiar opportunities, 
Sometimes, especially in the West, he be. 
comes a kind of loan agent, helping his 
Eastern friends to get a larger rate of inter. 
est than is offered to them at home and 
pocketing a commission for himself. It may 
be he takes to speculating, though he would 
call it only a rapid changing of investments, 
If he lives in a new State he is so sure of 
its rapid growth that he buys and sells town 
lots with foresight, sometimes with reck- 
lessness. Ile may even open a land office, 
buying and selling on commission while he 
carries on a church as a part of his business, 
We have known men who appeared to use 
the office of evangelist to acquire informa- 
tion concerning values and who achieved 
considerable pecuniary success by their 
transactions. 

But such a man,if he has entered the 
ministry with genuine motives, gets his 
money at great cost. One who has devoted 
himself to the spiritual service of his fellow- 
men sacrifices much when he subordinates 
his interest in souls to interest in soil. He 
cannot escape absorption in that which he 
has made his chief object of thought, and 
in such a condition he contrasts oddly with 
his profession. During the excitement of a 
boom in land in Southern California an 
Episcopal clergyman was carried away with 
prospects of profit, invested all he had and 
talked of it continually, as did his neigh- 
bors. Officiating one day at a funeral, when 
he had paused in the service while the cof- 
fin was being lowered, he startled a stranger 
who stood beside him by pointing to the 
open grave and whispering to him, ‘See, it 
is good soil all the way down.” He had 
unconsciously acquired the habit of point 
ing downwards rather than upwards, even 
at funerals. 

Such a man sacrifices not only his own 
manhood and influence, but widely weak- 
ens the influence of his brethren in the min- 
istry. The men we have described are 
rare, but here and there one is to be found, 
and hundreds of self-denying pastors suffer 
because of him. He may not do anything 
which in a business man would be con- 
demned, but as a minister he is out of 
place, and the injury far exceeds the good 
he does. 

No one should enter the ministry without 
first estimating the cost of it. He cannot 
hope to get rich. He voluntarily imposes 
on himself the condition of comparative po 
erty. His compensations are to be the sat- 
isfaction of serving others, of bringing men 
into the likeness of Christ, of speaking to 
them fearlessly of their sins and their need 
and their Saviour, and companionship with 
their higher natures which he has helped to 
create—service for which they can never re 
ward him. When these things cease to sat 
isfy the minister, or to be the objects of his 
chief desire, he ought either to leave the 
ministry or to pray with a self-devotion that 
will not be denied for the renewal of 
gift of love for souls, of seeking not theirs 
but them, which peculiarly distinguishes 
the ministry from other callings, and makes 
those who are in it by right kings among 
men. 
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WHAT TO DO NEXT FOR OHRIST. 


Do the next thing unless it is something 
which you cannot do for Christ. When any 
one has determined to begin the Christian 
jife, and sometimes when a Christian of 
some experience is decided upon living 
henceforth in a more thoroughly consecrated 
way, there often occurs a kind of pause or 
interval before the new manner of life is 
fairly entered upon. We know this delay 
to be needless and indefensible but we do 
not quite see how to prevent it. 

Do the next thing for Christ. In the case 
of Matthew it was to rise up and accompany 
Christ, and he rose up and followed Him. 
After Paul’s vision it was to submit himself 
to those who had been His followers and to let 
them guide him to his journey’s end, and he 
didso. Whenever any one comes face to face 
with Jesus, so to speak, and acknowledges 
allegiance to Him, the next step is to do the 
next thing for His sake in whole-hearted 
faithfulness, whether it be making a cake 
or a bargain, loading a hay cart, solving a 
philosophical problem, comforting some in- 
valid, appealing to some other sinner, or 
something else. 

But if the next thing in the old order has 
become wrong by reason of the change of 
one’s purpose and cannot be done for Christ, 
what then? Duty then means refusal, as if 
abar-tender were to give himself to Christ 
when on the point of mixing a drink for 
some toper. Do the next thing, whether 
positively or negatively, so as to show that 
you have become Christ’s servant. The 
importance of this next thing lies in the 
fact that it presents the first opportunity 
of illustrating the principle of loyalty newly 
adopted, of clinching the determination to 
be true to the Redeemer. Neglect of that 
opportunity means unfaithfulness. It in- 
volves the weakening instead of the strength- 
ening of holy purpose. 

When our Lord wishes us to do some 
great thing for Him in order to prove our 
sincerity, He so orders events that that great 
thing shall come next. Ordinarily He does 
not plan thus for us. He intends us to go 
on with the usual course and manner of life, 
butin a new and nobler spirit. Doing the 
next thing for Him opens the way to doing 
succeeding things rightly and nothing else 
does this. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Bit by bit Mr. Blount’s report on the 
Hawaiian revolution is being given out by 
the State Department, and day by day the 
people are given counter-statements, either 
by Hawaiians now temporarily resident in 
this country or by Americans who have re- 
cently visited Hawaii. We, as yet, have 
seen much more that is credible and conso- 
nant with the facts of Hawaiian political life 
in the statements of Minister Thurston, 
Prof. W. D. Alexander, H. U. Castle, Hon. 
John L. Stevens before it became the theme 
of contention than we have in the report 
ofMr. Blount. We have yet to see any ade- 
quate explanation for the secrecy of the ad- 
ministration in its policy, by which, in some 
iysterious way, the ex-queen of Hawaii, 
Englishmen and New Zealanders knew what 
was decided upon long before we had any 
‘ntimation of it. We fail to find anything 
't Mr. Blount’s report which indicates that 
there were moral issues involved in the up- 
tising or moral delinquencies that caused it, 
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nor is there to be found in any document yet 
given to the public the testimony furnished 
to Mr. Blount by such men as Professor Al- 
exander and Mr. Thurston as to the facts in 
dispute. There are, however, affidavits of 
men who were friends of the lottery scheme, 
of men who failed to secure office under the 
provisional government, and in Mr. Blount’s 
letter of April 8, only ten days after his ar- 
rival, he seems to have practically decided 
the whole question, for he deplores the per- 
verted influence of Minister Stevens and 
Consul-General Severance, and ascribes to 
them the existence of the provisional gov- 
ernment. Such an expression of opinion at 
such a time goes far to substantiate the 
opinion that Mr. Blount found what he 
sought to find, and that all subsequent in- 
vestigation was a process of sifting out evi- 
dence that would corroborate the views of 
an advocate—not a judge. 





Our Washington correspondent reflects 
the current opinion at the national capital. 
President Cleveland and Mr. Gresham are 
reported as indifferent to the storm of criti- 
cism and determined to adhere to their 
policy, whatever it may be, for even that is 
unfathomable in view of the difference be- 
tween Secretary Gresham’s letter and Min- 
ister Willis’s deeds. Minister Thurston has 
departed somewhat from diplomatic usage, 
and given the public a statement contro- 
verting Mr. Blount’s. The latest news from 
Honolulu tells of unrest due to the informa- 
tion, via Auckland, New Zealand, that Presi- 
dent Cleveland intended to restore the ex- 
queen, of a re-enforcing of the troops of the 
provisional government, of a call by the ex- 
queen upon Minister Willis, and of a general 
demand for the removal of all officials not 
thoroughly in sympathy with the provisional 
government. All who have just come from 
Honolulu report that the provisional govern- 
ment is as strongly intrenched as ever in 
the confidence of the substantial citizens, 
native and foreign, and declare the improb- 
ability of any compromise by President Dole 
or any submission to a return of the rule of 
Liliuokalani, 





Secretary Carlisle, in his speech before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce on the 
21st, did much to rehabilitate his own repu- 
tation as a financier and strengthen the con- 
fidence of business men in the administra- 
tion. It was a square admission by him of 
the rightful and almost universal recogni- 
tion of gold as a safe monetary standard, 
and the futility and disastrousness of the 
United States trying to maintain a double 
standard apart from international co-opera- 
tion. The report of the Democratic ma- 
jority of the ways and means committee 
of the House, over which Congress is 
likely to have a prolonged and memorable 
debate, goes far toward making the ad- 
ministration guiltless of the charge of not 
daring to formulate a law in harmony with 
the platform upon which it appealed for 
election. An exceptional condition of the 
national treasury has added to the difficul- 
ties of the situation. Local interests, cer- 
tain to be injured by additions to the free 
list or a reduction in duties, have found 
ardent champions in Democratic and even 
Populist congressmen as well as influential 
politicians, so that it has been borne in 
upon the majority of the committee, in the 
most unmistakable way, that all Democrats 
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are by no means practical anti-protection- 
ists. Nevertheless, the report recommends 
that after March 1, 1894, there shall be a 
very marked increase in the free list, in- 
cluding agricultural implements, coal, flax, 
hemp, iron ore, lumber and salt, and, in 
general, the adoption of ad valorem rather 
than specific duties. Sweeping reductions 
in the woolen goods, pottery, glass and iron 
schedules are recommended, which, if made, 
the manufacturers of the New England and 
Middle States say will bear with peculiar 
severity upen them, 





The serious proposition to revive the in- 
come tax, even in its least odious forms, 
has not met with the approval of the North- 
ern and Eastern sections of the majority, 
and if it is brought forward later as a 
scheme for increasing the revenue will be 
bitterly fought by influential Democrats. 
If the utterances of ex-Speaker Reed and 
Governor McKinley at the great party jubi- 
lee held in Boston last week are indica- 
tive, the Republicans will fight strenuously 
against any radical change in the tariff. So 
all these facts, plus the absolute necessity 
of strengthening the resources of the treas- 
ury and the certainty that the legislative 
department will ask an accounting of the 
executive for its stewardship in Hawaii, give 
promise that the next session of Congress, 
which is to begin next Monday, will be a 
stirring and eventful one. 





It is m@st pleasant to see signs of a 
renaissance of patriotism and of regard for 
the historic in the metropolis. Thanks to 
the Sons of the Revolution, five tablets, 
marking the sites of historic buildings or 
events, were placed in position last Satur- 
day and others will follow. To one who 
knows how much pleasure similar tablets 
give to the citizens of and tourists to Boston, 
it is easy to understand how wisely the Sons 
of the Revolution are acting. To the same 
body of worthy sons of worthy sires New York 
is also indebted for the handsome statue of 
Nathan Hale, the martyr spy of the Revolu- 
tion, which was unveiled on the anniversary 
of Evacuation Day, with all the pomp of 
military honor and excellent addresses by 
Gen. O. O. Howard and Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D. D., the great-grandnephew of the 
man who became immortal by his last words, 
“*T only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” The statue stands in 
City Hall Park, near Broadway, where the 
millions of passers-by during future years 
can most easily profit by its silent and im- 
pressive message that it is sweet to die for 
one’s country and that republics are not 
ungrateful, 





The Lehigh Valley Railroad is one of four 
great lines that tap the anthracite coal 
region in Eastern Pennsylvania. It has 
been managed in a conservative way, 
has not until recently figured prominently 
in stockjobbing deals, has paid handsome 
dividends to its owners and usually had the 
disposition to treat its employés fairly. 
When last winter the road for a time was 
a pawn which Mr.. McLeod was manip- 
ulating in his efforts to make the Reading 
Railroad the king of the coal carriers, an 
arrangement between the Lehigh officials 
and their employés was made which was 
satisfactory as to time, wages and the 
recognition given to organized labor. Re- 
RY 
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cently, since Mr. McLeod has Jost his grip 
on the Reading, and the Lehigh has left the 
combine, the officials of the latter road, 
so it is said by disaffected employés, have 
assumed an attitude of hostility to the 
organized employés, with whom they refuse 
to negotiate as organizations. This, and 
this only, as we understand it, is the material 
point at issue which led the three thousand 
or more firemen, engineers and brakemen 
to quit work on the 14th, thus tying up the 
freight traffic of the road for a week, 
crippling the passenger service and com- 
pelling a shutting down of collieries 
with thousands of operatives. That the 
strike has not become general is not 
due to the fact that strenuous efforts have 
not been made to induce the men on the Cen- 
tral and Delaware and Lackawanna Roads 
to quit out of sympathy. But the spectacle 
of hundreds of applicants for the positions 
of the strikers and the partial success of the 
Lehigh Road in handling its freight, espe- 
cially on the Eastern end, doubtless has had 
a sobering effect upon the men who are 
asked to give up work at the beginning 
of a winter that promises to be exceptionally 
trying. Never did labor leaders order a 
strike at a more cruel time or for a reason 
so powerless to win public sympathy. 


The reports from Brazil during the week 
have been such as to warrant the inference 
that Admiral Mello's prospects for victory 
are not as bright as they were. There is no 
such rallying of the people of the provinces 
to him as might have been expected if 
Peixotto was such adictator as is asserted, 
and the sinking of the monitor Javary by 
shots from the Nictheroy battery is a serious 
blow to the insurgent admiral. A second 
armed cruiser set sail from New York last 
week to re-enforce Peixotto. In the British 
Parliament debate on the parish council’s 
bill has progressed and the Liberal ministry 
have made still further concessions to the 
Radicals’ views respecting women’s suffrage. 
Joseph Chamberlain has returned from the 
United States and throws his influence 
against the employers’ liability bill. Both 
of these important measures are destined to 
rejection by the House of Lords. Loud 
cries for liberal expenditures on the navy are 
heard, cries that the Liberal ministry can- 
not but heed, much as they dislike to and 
dubious as is the outlook for the imperial 
finances, a prospective deficit of two million 
pounds staring Sir William Harcourt, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the face. 





France, where the ministry was so confi- 
dent of its strength that in its announce- 
ment of its policy at the opening of the 
House of Deputies last week Premier Dupuy 
practically scoffed at the demands of the 
socialists, is now in turmoil because thus 
early the ministry has fallen, and President 
Carnot as yet has failed to find a states- 
man willing to reconstruct the cabinet. So 
great was the strength of the moderate re- 
publicans in the new House that M. Dupuy, 
speaking for his colleagues, virtually told 
the socialists that they were to be ignored, 
the opponents of any alliance between 


church and state that the present good 
state of feeling between the republic and 
the Pope was to be maintained, and the 
ultramontanes that it was useless to think 
of any departure from the policy of abso- 
Aided by 


lute secularization of education. 
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internal dissensions in the cabinet, of which 
they were made aware authoritatively, the 
leaders of the three factions set at naught 
by the ministry’s program managed last 
Saturday to foree the resignations of the 
cabinet. The flurry will probably only re- 
sult in a temporary triumph for the malcon- 
tents, and bring about the construction of 
a homogeneous cabinet of moderates deter- 
mined on carrying out the conservative 
and, on the whole, wise program announced 
last week. France, though wealthy and pos- 
sessed of marvelous .recuperative power, is 
not possessed of an income equal to her 
outgo. The national debt is increasing and 
the present legislature needs to set about 
administrative measures and reforms, and 
probably will. It is spggestive to notice 
that just at the time when it is seriously 
proposed to revive the income tax in this 
country France, though in need of increased 
revenue, has a ministry that sets its face 
against such an imposition. 





King Humbert of Italy is busy doing 
what Diogenes of old did, viz., hunting for 
an honest man among Italian statesmen. 
That weak and impoverished kingdom just 
now is passing through a crisis that has 
vital import for the reigning family, the 
italian people, the Papacy and the peace of 
Europe. Centuries of servility to an eccle- 
siastical machine that crushed the life out 
of the masses, and did naught to prepare a 
people for even the semblance of self-gov- 
ernment, have been followed by several 
decades in which secret societies have con- 
trolled the politics, and lotteries and tax- 
gatherers have plundered the pockets of the 
people. Led into a politica] alliance with 
Germany and Austria, enormous burdens of 
taxation have been laid upon the shoulders 
of the people in order to aid in fending off 
that specter of war that all Europe is dread- 
ing and yet preparing for. And now comes 
the revelation that her legislators, her states- 
men, while the common people have been 
groaning under heavy burdens, have been 
feathering their own nests—accepting bribes 
and participating in the profits and stealings 
of the great Banco-Romana. At the time of 
the failure serious charges were made. A 
parliamentary investigating committee was 
appointed. Like so many such committees 
it wanted to ‘“‘ whitewash’? but could not, 
so astounding were the revelations and so 
sweeping the circle of the net that must be 
drawn if all the faithless legislators were 
caught. Last week this committee’s report 
was read, Tumult followed in the Italian 
parliament. Violence was threatened to 
the recreant ministers and legislators; the 
following day the Giolotti ministry resigned 
under fire, and up to this hour Humbert has 
found no one willing to assume the task of 
constructing a cabinet and formulating a 
policy. Meanwhile Radicals and Socialists 
are jubilant, the confidence of the people in 
their old leaders is waning, and seeds of 
discontent are being sown that will spring 
up and bring forth bitter fruit ere long. 





Russian convicts recently found adrift in 
the Pacific and brought to San Francisco 
were ordered released, being political 
offenders and hence unextraditable.——The 
National Supreme Court decided that the 
Great Lakes and the rivers connecting them 
are “thigh seas..”,——Hon. Jeremiah M. 
Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
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cabinet of President Harrison, a popular 
governor of Wisconsin, a brave soldier jp 
the Civil War and an honest, blunt, humane 
man, died at his home in Viroqua, Wis,, 
Nov. 21, aged 64 years.——Citizens of Ot 
tumwa, Io., lynched the assailant of a little 
girl, hanging him to the stair railing of 
the local courtroom. The leaders of the 
riot that preceded the recent horrible lynch. 
ing at Roanoke, Va., were let off with a 
farcical fine last week.——The annual foot- 
ball game between Yale and Harvard, played 
at Springfield, Nov. 25, resulted in a victory 
for Yale. Score, 6 to 0; attendance, 25,000, 
——The Lowell memorial in Westminster 
Abbey was unveiled.——Spain rejected the 
propositions of the Sultan of Morocco and 
renewed her preparations for a decisive war 
against the Riffians. —— Recent terrible 
earthquakes in Persia, it is reported, caused 
the appalling loss of 12,000 lives. Loben- 
gula, king of the Matabeles in South Africa, 
confessed defeat and fled to the interior. 





ee 


IN BRIEF. 


Our effort to provide the churches with ac- 
ceptable orders of service for Sunday evening 
has met with an extraordinarily favorable re- 
sponse. The orders for No. 1, the service for 
Thanksgiving, have exhausted edition after 
edition. All sections of the country and vari- 
ous types of churches are represented in this 
demand. Among the large cities to which 
services have been seat are Boston, Worcester, 
Providence, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Chicago, St, Louis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Seattle and a score of others, 
while little churches in country towns and 
mission chapels show equal readiness to make 
trial of the services. College audiences like 
those at Amherst and Oberlin are also using 
them. We are filling now orders for No. 2, 
Forefathers’ Day, and No. 3, Christmastide. 
Next week we shall print an outline of No. 4, 
A Service for New Year’s, and an article by the 
editor of the Congregationalist Services, on the 
general subject of the second service. 





Returns from the churches taking special 
collections toward payment of the debt of the 
American Board amount so far to about $16,- 
000. Only a small portion of the churches, 
probably, have as yet sent in what they have 
collected. 





In hard times like these the grace said at 
dinner by a devout old man does not come 
amiss: ‘‘O Lord, we bless Thee for food and 
remnants.” 





Sunday school teachers should preserve Mrs. 
Culton’s lesson on The Angel’s Message to 
Zacharias, on our 788th page, for Dec. 24. We 
suggest its use instead of the usual article for 
that Sunday in our Sunday school column. 





If we are not a remarkably careless people, 
how can the fact be explained that the dead 
letter department of the post office received 
during the last year 7,320,038 pieces of mail, 
containing money, post office orders, drafts, 
etc., amounting to $2,346,170? 





The themes assigned to university men for 
essays in prize competition are to some extent 
indicative of current thought. The Revival 
of Lynch Law, Dangers That Threaten Govern- 
ment by Legislative Assemblies, The Snob as 
a Social Symptom will be treated by Yale 
students this winter. 





“T cannot condemn the working man for 
using the only social club at his disposal 
while I lunch with my bishop at my club, 
says Dr. Rainsford. It does not necessarily 
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follow that either the working man, the rector 
or the bishop must drink intoxicants because 
they stimulate the innate desire of men to flock 


together. 





We suppose that the secular journals, now 
so busy in flinging about the epithet “* jingo,”’ 
will hurl it at Hon. William Walter Phelps, 
because, after four years of residence at Ber- 
lin as United States minister, he still believes 
that the United States is the best country in 
the world, and the gift of American citizen- 
ship “God’s best gift, weighted, though it 
be, with the terrible responsibility to see 
that such a republic receives no detriment.’’ 





It is an American missionary,and a woman, 
who has at last secured from the sultan the 
privilege for women of practicing medicine in 
Turkey. It is a triumph for consecrated faith 
and pluck and perseverance, and the Syrian 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church is to be 
congratulated upon the addition of Dr. Eddy 
to its force of workers. She must herself be- 
come an object lesson in regard to the capacity 
of women, both to the masters and the prison- 
ers of Moslem harems. For further particu- 
lars see this week’s Progress of the Kingdom. 





Subscription to creeds on the part of laymen 

is totally unknown among American churches. 
No one who gives evidence of good Christian 
character would be refused membership in 
any church because he was unable in good 
conscience to subscribe to the articles of faith 
that are the formal standard of such a church. 
—Examiner. 
The above statement will astonish a good 
many members of Congregational churches. 
It would not be necessary to travel far from 
Boston to find persons who give satisfactory 
evidence of good Christian character, whose 
applications for church membership have been 
refused for the reason above given. 





One of the largest Presbyterian churches in 
Baltimore, the Twelfth, with its pastor, Dr. 
D. B. Greigg, has resolved to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church, because of dissatis- 
faction with the action of the General Assem- 
bly. In this connection we note that the trus- 
tees of a Presbyterian church in Canada lately 
closed the doors of the edifice against a minis- 
ter sent by the presbytery. For this act the 
trustees were convicted in the lower court, 
whose judgment is now reaffirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the province which holds 
that the presbytery and members of the ses- 
sion ‘had complete control over the church, 
and all other parties were subservient thereto.” 





The defenders of the administration in its 
mysterious Hawaiian policy plead that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Secretary Gresham and Com- 
missioner Blount ought to be trusted concern- 
ing what is not given to the public, on account 
cf their excellent moral character. They do 
hot quite venture to urge, but only to intimate, 
the other point necessary to complete their 
argument—that ex-Minister Stevens and Cap- 
tain Wiltse, representing our Government, and 
President Dole, Mr. Thurston and their as- 
Sociates of Hawaii ought to be distrusted in 
What they have given to the public, not- 
withstanding their excellent moral character. 
But in the end the people will pass judgment 
on this matter on the evidence placed before 
them, and they will not be greatly influenced 
by appeals to leave judgment to those who 
claim to be wiser than themselves and, there- 
fore, entitled to judge for them. 





The Evening Post of New York, with that 
characteristic humor to which it resorts when 
argument fails, and with its chronic inability 
‘o believe that Christians really can be as 
Senuine in their motives and acts as world- 
lings, thus writes on the Hawaiian situation: 


It is not once in athousand years that a “free 
People,” only 600 strong, gets complete control 
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ofa very rich group of islands in the name 
of religion and chastity, with a great republic 
at its back. When a‘‘free and intelligent 
people ’’ number only 600, it is almost certain 
that there will be salaried offices enough to 
goaround. The revenue of Hawaii is $4,500,000 
—which is not a bad thing to “handle” in 
itself, and there must be hundreds of good 
things in connection for truly Christian and 
chaste citizens of Caucasian origin. Fifty-four 
post offices alone are not to be despised, and 
there are 1,890 postal savings banks, with 
$956,990 in them. 


The Evening Post is very solicitous that its 
secular contemporaries should reform and 
have a higher standard of journalism, etc. 
When the Evening Post sets them an example 
possibly they may. 





Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, in his address 
before two Unitarian clubs on Noy. 15, pleaded 
for doctrine, for definite statement of and adher- 
ence to principles in religion, and he quoted 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes as saying to him 
a few hours before that Unitarianism stood on 
a sliding scale between tradition and utter 
tationality. ‘‘Ah, but,’ says this religious 
reformer from the Orient: 


This sliding scale, however, is a dangerous 

ground to tread upon, because the materialistic 
attractions of the age are so strong and the 
agencies of spirituality are so feeble and 
remote that we have no difficulty in finding 
out, when a soul slides, what it slides into. 
I therefore feel no hesitation in saying to my 
people at howe, and to you gentlemen here, 
that we must have some few very definite, 
clearly expressed principles. 
It is to be hoped that this seed of Oriental 
wisdom will not fall on utterly sterile, though 
cultured, Occidental soil. But the outlook is 
not bright. Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Emerson’s 
successor in the Second Church, Boston, says 
in last week’s Christian Register that “the 
glory of Unitarianism” is ‘‘that its basis is 
one of spirit rather than belief,’ and he com- 
plains because the liturgical services just 
issued by the American Unitarian Association 
are so definite in their statements of the 
relations between God and Jesus Christ and 
so emphatic in their recognition of the redemp- 
tive work of Christ. 


a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BOSTON. 


The season of club meetings of one sort 
and another is at its full again, and each 
week brings its opportunity and obligation 
in this direction. Indeed, it is quite a task 
to those who are connected with a number 
of organizations to attend faithfully upon 
them, to say nothing of occasional engage- 
ments of a different sort. We have nowa 
Boston Congregational Club, an Old Boston 
Congregational Club, a Pilgrim Association 
and a Superintendents’ Union, the member- 
ship of all four being to some extent iden- 
tical. 

It happened last week that the meetings 
of the Old Boston Club and the Pilgrim As- 
sociation came on successive evenings, but 
each gathering was well attended and each 
was pronounced a success. Dr, E. L. Clark 
was a guest at both. We have a way of im- 
pressing the new comers into frequent serv- 
ice, but both Dr. Clark and Mr. Barton, who 
was also a guest of the Pilgrim Association, 
have shown themselves equal to every de- 
mand upon them, ‘The chief speaker at the 
meeting of the Pilgrim Association was Rev. 
G. R. W. Scott, D. D., whose five years’ res- 
idence in Berlin had qualified him to give 
a remarkably clear and instructive descrip- 
tion of aspects of municipal and religious 
life in that great capital. 

The committee on church extension called 
attention to the attractive opening for a 
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new church in the vicinity of Chestnut Till 
Reservoir in Brookline. This region is be- 
ing rapidly occupied by substantial citizens 
of Boston and is to be the fashionable resi- 
dential quarter for the next twenty-five 
years at least. There ought to be no delay 
in establishing a Congregational church 
there. It was announced that the collection 
taken at the suggestion of the association 
for three of the weaker churches in Boston 
amounted to over $2,200, and the gratifying 
fact appeared that twenty-two out of thirty- 
one churches had shared in the concerted 
movement. One—the Union—gave over 
$500, five gave sums ranging from one to 
nearly five hundred dollars. It is hoped 
that another year every Congregational 
church in the city will take up a collection 
for local church extension, 

To turn to clubs of a little different order, 
the recent reception given by the College 
Club to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes merits 
at least a passing notice. This organiza- 
tion, composed of wide-awake graduates of 
women’s colleges, has recently removed its 
headquarters to the Hotel Bellevue and 
signalized the opening of another season by 
a brilliant gathering in honor of the dearly 
loved poet. However much of a bore an 
afternoon tea may be regarded by the aver- 
age man, the genial doctor’s face betokened 
genuine enjoyment, and the last in the long 
line that pressed eagerly forward to grasp 
his hand received as hearty a recognition as 
those whose turn came earlier, It was dif- 
ficult to realize that Dr. Holmes had four 
years ago passed the fourscore milestone. 
His voice rang out clearly as he favored the 
company with readings from his own works 
and his personality loses none of its spright- 
liness and charm with the passing years. 

Corresponding to the College Club is the 
University Club, which affects somewhat 
more sumptuous quarters and is apparently 
not quite so ambitious along intellectual 
lines as its sister organization. It is this 
winter having a series of familiar talks from 
leading educators on topics of the day, the 
first being given last Friday by President 
Tucker of Dartmouth. Professor Hadley 
of Yale and others will be heard later. 

Two of our pastorless churches have just 
experienced severe disappointments. The 
Central, Jamaica Plain, and the Immanuel, 
Roxbury, had invited pastors with entire 
unanimity and much enthusiasm, both of 
whom last week declined their invitations. 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, the choice of the Central 
Church, feels that he ought not at present 
to leave his Duluth people. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich was wanted by the Immanuel Church, 
and though by his request it did not vote 
him a formal call it was no doubt ready to 
do so without a dissenting voice. The ties 
which bind him to his own people in 
South Framingham have compelled him to 
resist the inviting opportunity of the larger 
field, but Immanuel Church still has hope 
that its powers of persuasion will not fail. 

To offset these disappeintments, we chron- 
icle the universal pleasure with which Dr. 
Smith Baker bas been welcomed to the pas- 
torate of the Maverick Church, East Boston, 
and the installation of Rev. E. C. Webster 
with the Neponset church. Dr. Baker 
brings large experience and peculiar apti- 
tude for his new field. Mr. Webster is a 
welcome addition to the ranks of younger 
ministers. Phillips Church, South Boston, 
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loses an excellent worker in Rev. E, N. 
Hardy, its assistant pastor, who goes to 
Holliston. Pastor Lansing of Park Street 
Church is bereaved by the death of his 
daughter, eight years old. Of his six chil- 
dren, three remain with him and three have 
been gathered into their home beyond. His 
loyal people and his many friends elsewhere 
tenderly sympathize with him in his sorrow. 

Central Church is evidently entering an 
era of prosperity under the lead of its new 
pastor, Rev. Dr. E. L. Clark. Some fifty 
families have been added to the congrega- 
tion, pews are rented every week, and the 
evening congregations are steadily increas- 
ing. Plans are being considered for ex- 
tensive alterations in the audience-room. 
Quietly, but with steady progress, the 
church is organizing for the winter’s work, 
a deep satisfaction with the pastor’s serv- 
ices and a strong confidence in his leader- 
ship making new plans seem full of promise. 

A large council ordained Mr. F. H. Page 
at Union Church, Nov. 23. He has already 
been for some time at work as assistant to 
Pastor Boynton. Union Church has never, 
since entering its present edifice, had so en- 
couraging an outlook as now. Its audiences 
are large, its forces well organized and 
thoroughly united, and there are hopeful 
signs of deepening spiritual interest. This 
church is thoughtfully and earnestly facing 
the changing conditions of its neighbor- 
hood, and is meeting them successfully. 
Mr. Boynton is the popular leader of the 
Saturday afternoon Bible class, which now 
meets at Bromfield Street Church, and he is 
overwhelmed with calls for many kinds of 
public service, but no amount of work 
seems to weaken his bodily vigor or depress 


his spirits. we 


FROM NEW YORK. 

A crowd was at the Congregational Club 
to see and hear the millionaire, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, on The Obligations of Wealth. 
They heard a wealth of common sense, 
spiced with a plentiful combination of wit 
and humor. He defended the honest mil- 
lionaire—plentiful here, because he is the 
product of the prosperity of the masses—as 
the cheapest worker the community has, 
for all his slavish toil receiving only his 
food, clothes and shelter. He spoke of 
three ways in which wealth is treated in 
these days: (1) It is hoarded and not taken 
with the hoarders, for reasons that he 
thought would be obvious to the old theo- 
logians present, but bequeathed to their 
children to curse them by hindering the self- 
denial, self-restraint, energy, industry and 
sobriety necessary to the proper accumula- 
lation and proper use of wealth. (2) Part 
of it is left to public uses—a style of gift in 
which is no grace. It is simply relaxing 
one’s hold on money, basely hoarded and 
misused, when he can keep his grip no 
longer. (3) It is held as a sacred trust, 
which the holder is bound conscientiously 
to administer in his lifetime in ways best 
calculated to improve and uplift the com- 
munity from which his wealth arose. Here 
the speaker gave a thorough drubbing to 
those who neglect the worthy, industri- 
ous workman in his times of distress to 
coddle the worthless, idle, drunken ‘“ sub- 
merged tenth.”’ He held as a most injuri- 


ous member of the community the man 
who gives to beggars of whose habits he 
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knows nothing, so increasing the pauper- 
ism he should condemn and help to de- 
crease. He did not seem to think as much 
as our Saviour did of efforts to reclaim “the 
lost.’’ He would care more for the sound 
than for the rotten apples in our social 
barrel. 

Mr. Carnegie said—and he ought to know 
—‘ There is no luxury on earth like that of 
giving, not to unworthy beggars, but consci- 
entiously, as a religious duty for which the 
giver is responsible.’’ Every dollar, dime, 
cent, given to another should be preceded 
by the thought, Is the recipient worthy? 
He recounted with warm approval the noble 
benefactions, in their lifetime, of men like 
Peter Cooper, Charles Pratt, Field of Chi- 
cago and Reckefeller, whose kind he re- 
joiced to believe was increasing. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, congratulating him- 
self that a man need not have experience of 
wealth to fit him to speak of the obligations 
it imposed, presented tersely the Old and 
New Testament views of the matter, and 
dwelt upon these four obligations: (1) to 
resist the temptations which wealth always 
brings, the most obvious of which are de- 
bilitating dissipations, cowardice, independ- 
ence of moral restraints, secularization of 
the Sabbath, etc.; (2) to expend their money 
with a proper regard to the interests of the 
people congregated about their works; (3) 
to supplement the public institutions by 
others founded by wealthy individuals or a 
syndicate of such; (4) to avoid that class of 
display which is peculiarly irritating to the 
poor. 

Dr. L. C. Warner, late president of the 
club, closed with a practical, businesslike 
and Christian view of the duties wealth im- 
posed on its possessor—views commending 
themselves to his hearers by their knowl- 
edge that the speaker’s practice is in close 
accord with his doctrine. 

The Manhattan Congregational Confer- 
ence held its autumnal meeting with the 
Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, on the 
15th. William Ives Washburn, Esq., is 
the president. What Some People Are 
Doing in Christian Work was the topic 
of discussion in the afternoon session. Miss 
Jane E. Robbins spoke on College® Settle- 
ments, Miss E. E. Marshall of the Salvation 
Army on Rescue Work, and Mr. E. J. Wen- 
dell, the Harvard athlete, on Boys’ Clubs, 
The evening was given to the discussion of 
The Duty of Congregational Churches in 
Local Church Extension, Drs, Lyman and 
Stimson, Rev. W. T. Stokes and Gen. O. O. 
Howard being the principal speakers. Mr. 
Stokes said that, of the 960,000 people of 
Brooklyn, 101,000 were evangelical Chris- 
tians and 11,000 Congregationalists. The 
roll of our churches had been increased by 
only three in nine years. There are now 
seventeen. 

The Congregational Clerical Union has 
discussed at its last two meetings Woman’s 
Work in the Churches and the (Chicago) 
Congress of Religions: Its Bearing on Chris- 
tianity at Home and Abroad—the former 
introduced by a paper from Rev. F. A. 
Johnson of New Milford and the latter by 
one from Rev. F. S. Childs of Fairfield, Ct., 
both of whom attend from our sister State 
with commendable regularity. 

The funeral of the beloved Dr. Deems, on 
Tuesday, in the Church of the Strangers, 
was attended by as many as could gain 
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admittance. Among them were clergymen 
of all denominations, desirous of testifying 
their respect and affection for the man who 
for twenty-eight years has proved himself 
one of the ablest, most devoted, free-hearted 
and influential pastors in the city. The 
services were conducted by Rev. J. My, 
Hodson, now supplying the pulpit, assisted 
by Dr. Sabine of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church and Dr. Buckley of the Methodist, 
who, in connection with his address, read 
the appropriate and tender resolution pre- 
sented by Dr. Bradford and unanimously 
adopted by the Congregational Club, of 
which Dr. Deems was a highly valued 
member. Few men would be more missed 
than he from all our circles of scholars and 
Christians. 

Our city has been well supplied with 
shows of late. Of these the horse show 
attracted by far the most attention, and 
that from the people of both sexes most 
prominentin society. The amount of money 
expended in bringing together, keeping and 
caring for so many of the finest animals in 
the country, also in admission fees and rent 
of boxes—ranging all the way from $175 to 
$600 each for the brief season—and in 
prizes, to say nothing of that changing 
hands in bets, gave little indication of “ hard 
times.’’ Probably the term had small 
significance with the brilliant assembly that 
crowded the Madison Square Garden day 
and evening. 

Equally popular, but with a different 
‘set’ of people, for the most part, was the 
flower show, to close tomorrow night, at 
the Grand Central Palace, made fragrant 
and radiant with an immense collection of 
the most beautiful—and some of them the 
rarest—flowers that gardens and greenhouses 
could produce. 

Simultaneously with this, it was a bright 
and benevolent thought of the University 
Settlement Society to give the poor of their 
tenement house district a free show of 
chrysanthemums, various cut flowers and 
plants, at their Neighborhood Guild, kept 
open all day and till ten at night, greatly 
to the pleasure and no doubt the profit of 
the crowded population, especially of the 
children. 

Then for three weeks a new candidate 
has been bidding, and most successfully, for 
public favor at the Lenox Lyceum—the 
“candy show.” Makers of ‘sweets "’ from 
fourteen of the United States and eleven for- 
eign countries, reaching from Great Britain 
to Turkey, have brought together their en- 
ticements for the children and their parents. 
Every day the attendance has risen into the 
thousands, and besides the show of every 
product known to the trade they have been 
amused with contests in candy pulling, car- 
amel making, opening of cocoanuts, etc., 
after which they have borne away souvenir 
boxes of deliciousness. The little folks are 
promised for next month a “ mechanical toy 
show,” which they will enjoy hugely if in 
the meantime they get out of the family 
doctor’s hands. 

Our visiting friends who have missed 
Diana from the garden tower since the past 
year’s horse show, when she left in disgust 
for Chicago, will be glad to hear that the 
goddess has so far relented as—not to come 
back herself—but to send her niece of the 
same name, a miss thirteen feet tall, who is 
perched upon the topmost hight, where she 
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will revolve with every passing breeze, ever 
pointing her arrow into the wind’s eye. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

With the first snow flurries of the season 
and the advent of the pioneer cold waves of 
winter the enthusiasm of religious Washing- 
ton bursts forth into a glowing warmth and 
addresses itself with renewed zeal to the 
work perforce interrupted during the sum- 
mer months. The Congregationalists have 
just held their November conference; the 
Baptists of the District held at the same 
time a very successful annual convention; 
the Presbyterians have dedicated two new 
and beautiful houses of worship in the 
city; the Christian Endeavor Society of 
the District celebrated this week the sixth 
anniversary of its formation, and the King’s 
Daughters have a similar celebration next 
week; the Epworth League, at its annual 
meeting a few days ago, reported a total 
membership of 1,500 and a remarkable de- 
gree of activity in the work of the organi- 
zation; and similar activity is noticeable 
anong the Methodists, Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, Roman Catholics and all other reli- 
gious, benevolent and temperance bodies in 
Washington. 

The recent Congregational conference was 
one of the most interesting and satisfac- 
tory of recent years. In scope the Wash- 
ington conference embraces the District of 
Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia, and the reports presented from 
various cities and towns were highly en- 
couraging and showed conclusively that 
the cause of Congregationalism is gaining 
strength hereabout and establishing a firm 
foothold in many new localities. The ses- 
sions were held in the Tabernacle, in the 
southwest part of the city, which has been 
lately renovated and is one of the attractive 
churches in Washington, as it is also the 
home of one of the prosperous newer socie- 
ties under the pastorate of Rev. G. J. Jones. 
Among the more notable features of the 
conference, aside from the presentation of 
reports, were a paper on the Congress of 
Religions at the World’s Fair, by Rev. Dr. 
Rankin, and a discussion of The Down-town 
Church for Today, which was very spirited 
and brought out excellent addresses by Rev. 
J. H. Jenkins of Falls Church, Va., and Pro- 
fessor Foster and Rev. Dr. Newman of the 
First Church, 

The local Christian Endeavor societies 
are making a determined effort to secure 
the convention of 1896 for this city, and 
they have some reason to hope for success. 
Cleveland will have the convention in 1894 
and San Francisco in 1895, while already 
Saratoga, Atlanta and Baltimore are in the 
field as rivals of Washington for the 1896 
convention. The local members are work- 
ing very strenuously for the honor and have 
‘ppointed committees and sub-committees 
inumerable, Permanent headquarters have 
been established and a regular campaign 
initiated, and all Washingtonians sincerely 
hope that they will attain their object. 

In educational as well as in religious mat- 
ters the city starts off upon the new season 
under favorable auspices. Washington has 
one of the best school systems in the coun- 
tty, and the annual report of the superin- 
tndent shows that all its branches, from 
the kindergartens and night schools up to 
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the high and normal schools, are in a condi- 
tion of remarkable prosperity, the only draw- 
back being insufficient accommodations—a 
trouble which seems to be an inseparable 
adjunct of educational institutions every- 
where. 

The two great sensations of November 
have been the elections and the Hawaiian 
somersault. Between them both the admin- 
istration stock has taken a big drop, and 
the Democrats are decidedly down in the 
mouth. It is one of the best of recent illus- 
trations of the instability of things political 
to observe what a sudden and utter change 
of sentiment regarding the administration 
there has been during the month, and how 
the prestige gained by the President in the 
silver fight has been nullified and more than 
offset by this miserable Hawaiian business, 
as almost everybody terms it. It is not 
merely that the administration has espoused 
the unpopular and un-American side of the 
question, but through some hocus-pocus or 
misunderstanding the Secretary of State and 
the Hawaiian minister are apparently play- 
ing at cross purposes, and the much adver- 
tised restoration of the queen failed to come 
off according to program. The astonish- 
ment and chagrin of the Cabinet people, 
when the last news from Honolulu arrived 
and showed that the provisional govern- 
ment was still in control and hobnobbing 
amicably with Minister Willis, were ludi- 
crous to behold. They were too much sur- 
prised even to try to explain it, and precipi- 
tately took refuge behind an impenetrable 
veil of secrecy, while all others, including 
the learned reporters, are in a state of abso- 
lute confusion bordering on idiocy. It is 
certainly the most incomprehensible political 
incident that has developed here within the 
memory of ‘‘newspaper row’’—and news- 
paper men have pretty good memories, too. 
Whatever may happen in the meantime, it 
is believed that Congress will take sharp 
issue with the President in regard to Hawaii 
as soon as the session opens. 

The reassembling of the congressmen may 
be said to have begun already. Many of 
them are now here. Some have been here 
throughout the recess, laboring over the 
tariff and other committee matters. There 
is an expression of saturninity upon the 
average congressional physiognomy which 
promises ill for future peace and placidity. 
The Republicans are delighted over the 
elections, of course, and also over the pre- 
vailing Democratic discontent, but many of 
the Republicans, even, are displeased about 
something or another and the wounds of 
last session are yet sore, so that Congress 
will reconvene in a nervous and rather 
crabbed mood, and the conditions for judi- 
cious and consentaneous legislation will be 
about as unsatisfactory as possible. 

The new tariff bill, which is practically 
completed, is a very radical measure, put- 
ting all raw materials on the free list and 
cutting down customs duties on other arti- 
cles from twenty to forty or fifty per cent., 
and it will probably contain also an income 
tax of some sort. It is a measure which 
will inevitably arouse vehement opposition, 
not only among the Republicans but also in 
many Democratic circles, and there are very 
many who believe that it will never become 
a law unless it is materially modified. The 
Democrats are becoming more and more 
split up, as a party, on tariff, financial and 
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other fundamental questions. Formerly 
their main internal trouble was with a small 
but active clan of Pennsylvanians headed 
by Mr. Randall, but now Democratic pro- 
tectionists are cropping out in West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Louisiana and, in fact, all over the country, 


‘and the party leaders are at their wits’ ends 


to find some way to unite the discordant 
elements. Even Chairman Wilson of the 
ways and means committee, who has always 
been renowned as a most pronounced anti- 
protectionist, is said to be in danger of being 
retired from public service by the West Vir- 
ginia district, which has for so many years 
proudly put him forward as its champion, 
because the sentiment of the district is now 
setting so strongly against free coal. 

Some of the silver men threaten to reopen 
the free coinage agitation next session, but 
they will not get much encouragement, for 
nearly everybody is tired of the whole silver 
question. The condition of the treasury, 
however, cannot be ignored, and something 
will have to be done to relieve the situa- 
tion in that quarter. There is, however, a 
marked diversity of opinion as to what will 
be done. Much will depend on the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Carlislein his forth- 
coming report. It is the prevailing opinion 
that he will, among otber things, ask for 
authority to go into the European markets 
with United States bonds at a low rate of in- 
terest in order to increase the gold reserve. 

Nov. 25. ©. 8 B 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Readers of the Congregationalist will re- 
call the circumstances connected with the 
murder of Dr. Cronin of Chicago, who for 
some reason had become obnoxious to mem- 
bers of the Clan na Gael. Dan Coughlin, 
sent to prison for being an accomplice of 
those who were found guilty and executed, 
in consequence of new and decisive evidence 
against him, has again been put on trial, in 
the course of which we shall probably have 
a sensation of the first magnitude. For sev- 
eral weeks efforts have been made to get an 
unprejudiced jury, thus far without com- 
plete success. One would think from a 
casual visit to the City Hall that the crowds 
of loafers in its corridors might furnish 
twelve men on call at any hour and on any 
day ignorant enough to satisfy the demands 
for service even on a jury like that now 
needed. It is said that the evidence will 
not only prove the prisoner worthy of death, 
but with him will implicate several persons 
thus far not even suspected, 

It is difficult to report just whatis thought 
here of the course of the administration in 
regard to Hawaii, Administration sheets 
try to defend their party, yet, as one can 
easily see, while feeling that a serious mis- 
take has been made and possibly a great 
wrong done. Republicans, of course, are 
indignant, and in full sympathy with them 
are those Democrats who care most for the 
honor of the nation and have regard for the 
moral welfare of those islands on which 
such triumphs of missionary toil have been 
seen. One of the saddest features of the 
whole affair is that the course which the 
Government has pursued seems ‘to have 
been caused by the bitter hatred which Sec- 
retary Gresham cherishes toward ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison and to his determination to 
undo, as far as possible, all that the previous 
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administration had done. None are more 
troubled over the course of the secretary 
and pained by his letter than bis former 
friends in Chicago. It is safe to say that 
few people whose opinion is worth having, 
whatever their opinion as to the course of 
ex-Minister Stevens, would be willing to 
have the dissolute queen restored to her 
throne by United States forces, 

Acting-Mayor Swift finds the city finances 
in bad shape. As nearly as can be de- 
termined, the year will close with a debt of 
more than $1,300,000, all of which must be 
provided for out of the income of the next 
year. How this is to be done without se- 
riously crippling the various departments 
of the city government does not appear. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Swift is to be the Republi- 
can candidate for the vacancy occasioned 
by Mayor Harrison’s death, against a Demo- 
crat not yet named. The election will be 
an important one, for on its results the 
character of the government we are to have 
for many years may depend. 

The Guarantee Investment Company, 
which has advertised largely, by a decision 
of our courts bas come to grief. It was 
shown conclusively that the methods pur- 
sued were essentially those of a lottery, or, 
even worse, that only about forty per cent. 
of the money received has been returned to 
investors, that, therefore, in carrying on its 
business the company cannot legally use 
the United States mails. This decision has 
been received with surprise by the officials 
of the company, who will probably be pun- 
ished to the full extent of the law. It is 
hoped that this decision will put people on 
their guard against companies which prom- 
ise to give so much for so little. 

Our Methodist brethren start a movement 
on the West Side, Sunday, Nov. 26, in be- 
half of working men and the poorer classes. 
The Standard Theater has been hired. 
Members of the Epworth League will fur- 
nish the music. One layman and two min- 
isters will speak. Services will last from 
10.30 A. M. till 12 M., and will be ander the 
direction of Rev. Dr. George W. Gray. The 
Pacific Garden Mission, which accomplished 
so much during the lifetime of its founder, 
Col. George R. Clark, is still continuing its 
beneficent work. While Mrs. Clark has the 
supervision of the mission, its manager is 
Mr. Hariy Munroe, for a long time Colonel 
Clarke’s efficient helper. Gospel meetings 
are held every day as heretofore, but in 
view of the approach of winter, of which we 
have had quite a severe foretaste, soup is 
given out at a penny a bowl twice a day, 
from 12M. to 1p. M. and from 5 to 6 Pp, M. 
After the religious services are over the 
large room is cleared of chairs and as many 
as it will hold are permitted to occupy it 
for the night. Thursday night there could 
not have been less than five hundred to avail 
themselves of this privilege. The police 
stations were also filled with those who had 
nowhere else to sleep, It is hard to say 
what we shall be able to do for the poor, 
whose numbers were never so great with us 
as now. Such establishments as the Pacific 
Garden help solve the problem, but they 
cost at least $7,000 a year, and are run eco- 
nomically, yet when they have reached all 
they can not a tenth of those who suffer are 
relieved. It would seem as if a Christian 


civilization might discover some way of ren- 
dering it unnecessary for any of the inhabi- 
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tants of our great cities to die of cold and 
starvation. Never were methods for such 
help more earnestly discussed here, or by 
more competent persons, than just now. 
Chicago, Nov. 24. FRANKLIN. 
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SOME PRESENT SIGNS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT’S PRESENCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D., CLEVELAND. 





Even a casual observer cannot help see- 
ing, in connection with the recent meeting 
of the American Board, the presence among 
us of a conviction on the part of many of 
the need, and also of some unusual indica- 
tions, of a work of spiritual renewal in our 
churches—a blessing true, widespread and 
impending. What a blessing this would be! 
What could so promote the issue which all 
good men desire—a missionary revival, a 
baptism of fire, peace in the churches, not 
conventional, and so superficial and spuri- 
ous, but a genuine peace of God and with it, 
the outgrowth of it, a new and great ad- 
vance of the Redeemer’s kingdom! There 
were tokens at Worcester of such a revival. 

The situation in the business world, the 
depression already experienced and the 
trials looming before us in the silent and 
ominous advance of wioter, has one relief— 
it creates a new religious situation. Al- 
ready there is a new attention in many 
places to religion. Again, once more man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity to bring 
many who had forgotten Him to remember 
and to seek Him. 

In a recent prayer meeting of one of the 
churches in the Suffolk North Conference 
in Massachusetts reports were presented 
from the autumn session of the conference 
at Everett. Each of the speakers agreed 
in describing it as a remarkable meeting, 
and one of the deacons, a man who has 
known the churches of this region for forty 
years, with a manner which profoundly im- 
pressed all who heard him, said: “It was 
the best conference I ever attended. The 
remarkable thing about it was that the 
speakers had a purpose; they did net waste 
time or words, or beat the bush. They 
wanted, they expected, and some of them 
were seeing, awakening and conversions, the 
coming of the kingdom with power.” ‘I 
wish,’ he went on, ‘‘to express my con- 
viction as I was there, and as I lay awake 
a good part of the night thinking over what 
I had heard and seen, that something is to 
come of that conference.’”’ I thought, as I 
listened, of the glorious past, and of what 
I had seen in Suffolk North Conference and 
in all this region of Eastern Massachusetts, 
and of our deep need at this time. And I 
said from a full heart, is it true that: some- 
thing is coming of that conference? Why 
not? Brethren of the Suffolk North Confer- 
ence, why not? 

On the Sunday following the conference, 
one who heard Dr. Alexander McKenzie at 
his morning and evening services (I trust 
I may be pardoned the personal reference ), 
said that he never heard him preach ser- 
mons of such conviction, such close and 
searching power. 

Itis a mark of wisdom in Christians to 
note the signs of the times in the work of 
the Holy Spirit. When He is about to come 
anew, there are just such premonitory 
tokens as these now mentioned. 

As another significant token, the State 
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Convention of Y. M. C. Associations hag 
recently been held at Fitchburg. Sixteen 
hundred delegates, representative young 
men of our churches, were present. The 
feature of the convention was two ad. 
dresses by Mr. Torrey, of the Workers’ 
Institute of Chicago, upon The Baptism 
of the Holy Spirit and upon Winning 
Souls. These addresses, as one who was 
present described their effect, made ay 
extraordinary impression. After hearing 
the address upon the baptism of power, 
three young men, at night after the meet. 
ing, retired to a grove on the hill overlook- 
ing the city, and in a watch of prayer, 
extending long past midnight, sought this 
blessing of power from on high. The next 
day they told in a great meeting that they 
had sought a blessing and had found it, On 
the following night, sixteen more young men 
retired into the same grove, and continued 
long in prayer, seeking the same blessing, 
the baptism of the Spirit. They returned, 
and in a gathering of hundreds of delegates 
told their story. In the meeting as it 
proceeded, all over the great Rollstone 
Church, young men rose and said: ‘I want 
it,” “‘I, too, have found it,’’ ‘‘I am seeking 
it,” ‘‘ Pray for me.” 

The purpose of this article is twofold, 
viz., to call attention to these incipient 
signs of an unusual spiritual work to be 
experienced in this region, and also to make 
some suggestions concerning the baptism 
of power, upon which any true work of 
grace must depend. These subjects would 
naturally, perhaps, be treated in different 
papers. I wish to bring them together, 
The significance of all these facts now cited 
is in their indication that some men and 
some churches among us are under special 
spiritual influence, an impending, or actu- 
ally descending, baptism of power. 

What is this baptism of power? May 
one be deluded in seeking it and in believ- 
ing that he has obtained it? May such an 
experience as the young men had at Fitch- 
burg prove to be mere enthusiasm—noble 
but transient? In reply to this last ques- 
tion the answer must be given—it not only 
may be so, it is in greatest danger of beiog 
80, if one is not intelligent in the methods 
of the Spirit, and thus the impending bless- 
ing may be lost. 

What is the evidence of spiritual baptism? 
Is it the assurance of having it? Is itacon- 
crete something, apart from the life a man 
lives in Christ? So many conceive. But 
for such a conception there is absolutely no 
Biblical warrant. It is a delusion. One 
mark of any true experience is humility. 
Moses wist not that his face shone. It does 
not come, moreover, by any conditions of 
struggling for it, or waiting: for it. Never, 
but once, has it been necessary to wait two 
days for it, or two hours, or two minutes, 
It is obtained whenever a Christian reaches 
the co operating point with God, when he is 
ready to identify himself with Jesus Christ, 
and, like Him, make it his meat and his 
drink to do the will of God and finish His 
work, when he is ready to sell all that he 
has and buy that field—salvation for him- 
self, his home, his parish, his town, the 
world. It is when he is ready, like the cap- 
tain of an ocean steamer, to take the pilot 
on board and surrender all, the sbip, the 
cargo, the passengers, himself, absolutely 
into his hands, to take it into port. When 
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we reach this place, the co-operating point, 
God, by His Spirit, co-operates with us. 
This is a great experience. Whenever it 
takes place in a man something will inevi- 
tally happen. When it takes place in a 
church, look for some unusual blessing 
upon it and through it. And when the 
churches widely secure this divine agree- 
ment the result is a revival coming down 
out of heaven from God. 

Is it not time for us, pastors, to seek with 
unusual prayer the co-operating point, and 
to instruct our people out of a renewed ex- 
perience what is the Biblical fact, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit? What if it should 
be true that many of our congregations 
would be found ready to respond, as did 
the young men at Fitchburg, to the teach- 
ings of kindled preachers upon the baptism 
of the Spirit and the winning of souls? 
What if many a pastor might preach as he 
never preached before? What if we may 
see a blessing of our churches which will 
shine upon the dark cloud of business de- 
pression and disaster and make it like the 
cloud on the Mount of Transfiguration, out 
of which the voice of God is heard? What 
if, after all these years of agitation and 
discussion, this is the blessed peace that 
is to come into the American Board and its 
great constituency at home and in every 
region of the vast mission field—God’s 
peace, peace with consecration, with un- 
precedented giving, with a breaking down 
of barriers and an extension of the kingdom 
of redemption, peace with power! Think 
ofit! Is it true that something is about to 
happen and that we may share it and pro- 
mote it? 


AN ALL-AROUND VIEW OF COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, M. D., AMHERST COLLEGE. 





Whoever reads a college journal or almost 
any newspaper—if this be the only source 
from which he gets his information—would 
be apt to think that athletics, physical con- 
tests and games were the principal things 
attended to in a modern college, and that 
real study and thinking were only secondary 
matters, 

It is the function of the newspaper to set 
before us the extraordinary, the brilliant, 
and too often the nasty and the mean, side 
of men and things, because poor human na- 
ture will read about this side of life, while 
the normal, the clean and the true still ex- 
ist but are supposed to have nothing said 
about them. 

Now it is not to be maintained by a 
syllable of approval that there is not an ob- 
jectionable side to college athletics, con- 
tests and games. Such public affairs as 
these, such attractions and freedom as char- 
acterize them, as managed by young men 
just out of their teens, who have all the self- 
confidence and assurance of the first assump- 
tion of power—all such conditions will 
naturally lead to some excesses and errors. 
Young men in such places have not been 
made mellow and wise by the disappoint- 
ments and kicks of experience. 

But it is the contingent, the concomitants 
of the great football games of a few leading 
Universities in our great cities, with their 
abominably disgraceful features, which are 
et down by sober people as the ultimate 
object and sole issue of all college athle- 
tism, 
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The great Harvard-Yale-Princeton games 
are not the end for which physical edu- 
cation is maintained in our colleges. It is 
like every exhibition, examination, society 
or club in our whole system of educa 
tion. It is a necessary bringing together 
and comparing of one with another. It is 
all very well to say that prizes, medals, 
badges, diplomas and certificates are un- 
worthy motives to work for. Everybody 
ought to have a higher incentive, to be sure. 
But, to start with the church and World’s 
Fair, and go through to the prize candy 
package, who is there who does not ‘strive 
for the mastery,’’ and ‘‘run for the race,” 
and “ look forward unto the prize,’’ with the 
crowd gazing all the while? We are not 
encouraged anywhere to work in the dark, or 
alone, but to let our light and ‘‘ our example 
shine,” *‘ fight the good fight,’’ ‘‘ finish the 
course,’’ and let others see our good works. 

On the valuable side of athletics and 
physical training it may be said that the 
best men are selected for the purpose, the 
best built men, the best disciplined men- 
tally, physically and morally. Only the 
strongest all-around men can meet the strain 
of the ‘“‘season.’’ A man of uncontrolled 
will and temper cannot meet his antagonists 
safely. A man who cannot obey orders can 
never play on a team; and he who cannot 
bear defeat, or cheer the winning team, is 
no man for college athletic work. In other 
words, the man in training must learn 
physical, mental and moral self-control in 
an eminent degree, or the captain will have 
another man to fill his place, and that with 
no parley or palaver. 

And the student learns to work with and 
for his equals, and not necessarily for his 
superior in age, intellect or social position. 
And loyalty to alma mater! That is an- 
other consideration. Proud when her boys 
win, and always glad when one can help by 
advice, correction or stimulus. 

It is said, it is only the nine, the eleven, 
the very few and favored you help, and 
not the great mass of students who are 
furnished with exercise and recreation, But 
the ‘*’varsity’’ is not the only nine in col- 
lege—class nines, society nines, north col- 
lege and south college nines are multiplied 
over and over by those who have no desire 
to be on the ‘‘’varsity,’’ or to compete out- 
side the college grounds, but only want the 
hilarity, the shouting, the outing and the 
abandon of the game. 

Then the training in the gymnasium, pre- 
paratory to field work, is of far-reaching 
value. Many a man will strip down to a 
very little clothing and take the work which 
the trainer is coastantly giving indoors, not 
that he may make a record or strive for a 
prize, but solely to limber up his muscles, 
start the sweat, improve the wind, train 
the eye, the muscles and the motor centers 
together, and thus give him a better control 
of himself. 

Now comes in another adverse criticism, 
and this is that athletics take a great deal 
of time and colleges are not made for any 
such purpose. Yes, it does take time, thank 
God, to keep any of our powers in condi- 
tion, and surely we cannot grudge this ex- 
penditure of force, and we well know that 
neglect of attention to one function means 
a probable disturbance of others. The 
physical, the natural, are ‘‘ first,’’ the Bible 
says, and without sound skin, muscles, belly, 
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blood, heart, lungs and brain tissue what is 
aman likely to amount to, be he either an 
intellectual or an animal personage? Has 
not the time come when we educators can 
say thatasystem of education is ‘‘ nowhere”’ 
which does not educate the “ all-around ” 
man and secure to every part of the body 
its due proportion of attention. 

Amherst College has told the freshmen for 
the past twenty-five years that the proper 
amount of bodily exercise and recreation 
each day requires two full hours, and that a 
good portion of this should be taken in the 
open air. No man who gives young men 
training for the highest physical excellence 
will have his men in practice more than two 
and a half hours each day; he “ overtrains ”’ 
who does it, and we certainly cannot say 
that the college boy who uses only about 
one-eighth of his waking hours in care of 
his body ‘‘ wastes’? much of the precious 
college four years. 

But have not the college authorities as 
well as the public in general something to 
say about the excess, extravagance, of ath- 
letics? Yes; and what? Why, take a hand 
and interest in them just as we do, or ought 
to do, in our church or our town or city 
governments, If we let these alone or to 
be ‘‘run”’ entirely by the ambitious, over- 
zealous, conceited and inexperienced portion 
of their constitueacies, where are they? 

Atthe German Turners’ Fest at Milwaukee 
recently of the 3,000 active members who 
participated in the gymnastics and sports 
there were nearly one hundred of them who 
were from fifty to sixty years of age, and 
the influence of these older men was felt, 
respected and honored, and showed itself 
continually through the feast. And shall 
we leave college athletics entirely to the 
young, zealous and over-active undergradu- 
ates? Cannot we older fellows continue a 
good deal longer to enjoy these sports, and 
put our knocks, kicks, defeats and suc- 
cesses and experiences before the young 
men in a way to benefit them? 

College athletics, in some form, have come 
to stay. They are an outgrowth and sup- 
plement of gymnastics, They are in accord 
with the general college spirit, which is to 
make one college, by a generous rivalry, 
more attractive and with more powers for a 
better education than is her neighbor. If 
we are wise and take a proper interest in 
them we can nnake them work for good, but 
if we let them alone we may find we have 
some evils to correct by and by. 

We are sure we can see the influence of 
college athletics upon our preparatory 
schools in the health of the students coming 
from them during their first year in college. 
Formerly the per cent. of sickness in college 
among freshmen was double what it was in 
the senior class. Now the difference is only 
from two to three per cent. Twenty-five 
years ago it would have been impossible to 
secure a freshman football team, because 
the men were not strong enough to under- 
take it. All influences work down from the 
higher to the lower grades of schools, 
Schools are imitative and progressive. 
Harvard College was founded before the 
Massachusetts system of common schools, 
Academies and high schools will follow 
what they think are the best things of col- 
lege, whether they be courses of study and 
methods of teaching or the advanced ideas 
of physical education. 
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The Fight for Municipal Reform in New York City. 


By William Howe Tolman, Ph. D., Secretary City Vigilance League. 


The City Vigilance League of New York 
has now fairly entered upon its winter cam- 
paign, and is prepared to follow out definite 
lines of work. The summer with its period 
of vacation is always a trying time for a so- 
ciety, as it affords a good excuse to drop 
previously assumed responsibilities. The 
league has been no exception to this rule, 
but the men who have fallen away are those 
whose defection caused no loss or excited 
any surprise. The majority of workers who 
have reported are those who have borne the 
burder and heat of the summer, so that 
they are ready to go on. As far as there 
may be said to have been a policy in the 
midst of what was so plastic, for the sum- 
mer season it was attempted to strengthen 
the work below Fourteenth Street. There 
many of the evils of municipal misrule are 
more glaring, and what is a discouraging 
feature is the indifference of the people. 
‘‘The streets are as well cleaned as they 
can be, because the people themselves do 
not seem to try to have them clean; the peo- 
ple, on the whole, are so poor and have to 
work so hard that they have but little time 
to think and consider about matters which 
concern the general welfare. They only 
think of those things which affect them- 
selves and in that way come into little con- 
tact with the officials.’’ Thus writes one of 
the down town supervisors of his district. 
In this locality there is plainly presented 
the imperative need that these people should 
be aroused; they should be made to feel dis- 
satisfied with the dull and dreary round of 
the struggle for bread, butter and shelter. 
No greater good could be wrought in this 
vicinity than to supplement the grind of an 
existence by some of the pleasures of a life. 

The league workers in the various dis- 
tricts are constantly gaining a knowledge of 
their civic environment and are planning 
how they may improve the existing condi- 
tions. It isin no wise the plan of the league 
to work outside of existing institutions, but 
to supplement rather than supplant. Ac- 
cordingly each district will decide upon 
some definite problem of city life which 
shall be made the subject of study. In 
addition to the advantages of concrete study 
overlapping will be prevented, as one dis- 
trict will know what the others are study- 
ing and will send any information in that 
line of investigation to the proper district. 
To illustrate: in one up town district bor- 
dering on the East River there is a great 
dearth of any means of entertainment or 
recreation except the saloons, There are 
six churches in that section, of which two 
are Roman Catholic, Fortunately there is 
a university settlement, which has already 
established actual relations with its neigh- 
bors. At the settlement are five college 
men. It is proposed that the problem there 
to be studied shall be that of popular 
amusements. Because those five residents 
are college men we may assume that they 
are trained men; accordingly they will 
slowly find out what are the tastes and in- 
clinations of their neighbors; they will dis- 
cover what are the means of enjoyment; 
they will know if recreation can be had out- 


side of the dance hall and the saloon; after 
a knowledge of the conditions they can then 
plan an aggressive campaign, which may 
take the form of closing vicious amusement 
places and substituting healthful ones. But 
before remedies can be discussed conditions 
must be thoroughly grasped and understood. 

At no time, at least within the last cen- 
tury, has there been so much to say as at 
present concerning brotherhood. Brother- 
hood implies unity. It would seem that 
there must be some points at which the 
clergy of a large city could display to the 
non-church-going world the united charac- 
teristics of a brotherhood. The evils of the 
saloon, civic indifference, the sweating sys- 
tem and the blighting effects of the tene- 
ment house system—surely these and other 
kindred topics should be treated in but one 
way by a new era clergyman. The league 
recognizes the fact that, with the best in- 
tentions, a clergyman can know but little of 
the material or of the worldly side of bis 
parish. He is largely dependent on his 
study for what he biings to the pulpit. 


The preacher who can draw about him. 


young men, to second him by acting in 
their own lives what he is preaching, must 
preach the gospel of the street, the shop 
apd the home. Nor will this trench upon 
his spiritual functions. It is in recognition 
of the multifarious and exacting demands 
of the parish on the clergy that the league 
has determined to supplement these duties. 
Accordingly, a number of ministers who 
are willing to co-operate in such a plan 
will be furnished a sufficient number of 
facts gathered from their own parish limits 
which shall be used in a sermon on some 
special topic. 

For example, a clergyman announces that 
two weeks from Sunday he will preach on 
the subject of temperance. In the mean- 
time the leaguers in that particular district 
have been watching the saloons, especially 
in connection with the violation of the ex- 
cise law on Sunday, In the first place, the 
central office of the league can state the 
number of saloons in that special district 
by a simple reference to the bulletins filled 
out by each leaguer, stating the address of 
each saloon in his election district. Single 
saloons can be made the subject of casual 
observation on week days and special sur- 
veillance on Sundays. In all this there 
need be no occasion to enter the saloon. 

As the law now stands every saloon may 
be open on Sunday, but it is in violation of 
the law that any liquor shall be sold. Now 
an open saloon on Sunday implies an ob- 
ject, and the assumption, at least in New 
York, is that liquor is sold. Isat in a pas- 
tor’s study one Sunday morning where I 
could watch a saloon in the next yard, four 
feet from the study window. Men wentin the 
saloon with pails and on coming out the paiis 
were filled—it is again a safe presumption 
that the liquid was not lemonade, nor was 
it soup. Another leaguer stood in front of 
a saloon one Sunday morning, attracted by 
two things, the presence of a policeman at 
the entrance and the sound of the rapid 
click of the cash register. A third leaguer 


counted 300 people enter a saloon during 
the hour he was watching. After the eol- 
lection of a mass of facts like the above, the 
leaguers will put them at the disposal of 
the one or more clergymen who will use 
them in that district. The announcement 
of the subject of that special sermon has 
been made through the various channels 
and the press has been taken into the confi- 
dence of the pastor. The use which an ear- 
nest clergyman would make of such facts, 
on which he could rely implicitly, can be 
well imagined, as well. as the effect on the 
public sentiment. Now if, instead of one 
or two ministers co-operating, there were 
ten or twenty, the force of public opinion 
would be just to that extent increased, 
Several ministers have already expressed 
their willingness to do this, and one wrote of 
his own accord asking if the league could 
place at his disposal facts which he could 
use in a temperance sermon. 

The saloon evil is the most glaring and 
most widely scattered, hence excise facts 
are the most valuable. Saloonists say that 
no one cares what they do, so they might 
just as well sell when and to whom they 
please. If it is known that they are 
watched and that such facts will be used 
publicly, they will be more careful. The 
other Sunday night, with three companions, 
I stopped on the sidewalk in front of a 
saloon on Essex Street. A woman was 
sitting near the side entrance. As our party 
was not quite ready to move on, word was 
passed inside and a conference was held by 
the woman and aman whocame out. The 
man stared at us, but went back. Just then 
a boy, who could not have been more than 
seven years old, came with a pail to the 
front door of the saloon. Finding that 
closed he came to the woman, who said, 
“You can’t get any beer here to-night.” 
Vigilance was effective in that case. 

However, there must be vigilance plus 
action. Inthe recent exposure of the regis- 
tration frauds in New York City, of what 
avail were protests? How much does the 
ward boss care for a protest? And yet, 
even these protests will be effective if there 
are enough of them. Frequent pounding 
will accomplish results. 

There is much cause for rejoicing in the 
fact that the clergy are coming to appre- 
ciate the vital connection between Chris- 
tianity and good citizenship. The moral 
league of New Jersey and the support 
which the clergy are bringing to it are 
significant. The keynote of this new kind 
of conviction was struck by Dr. F. E. Clark, 
in his address to the Christian Endeavorers 
at their last convention, when he urged them 
to take an active interest in their muni- 
cipality. If the pulpit is no longer a power 
in the community, it is because its occupants 
have not dared, or have not cared, to appro- 
priate that power which should be theirs. 

The overthrow of ring rules may not come 
this year, but the Vigilance League is devel- 
oping a healthy sentiment that will give an 
additional force to the blows for good gov- 
ernment, and then, after the blows have been 
struck, will conserve a sound civic sense. 
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The Home 
DOWN TO SLEEP. 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 

Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there fs in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie “‘ down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight; 

I hear their chorus of ‘‘ Good night,” 

And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie ‘“‘ down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still; 

November days are bright and good; 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill; 
Life’s night rests feet which long have stoud ; 
Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood, 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can lay us ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


—Helen Hunt. 
——_— 


The person who appends “‘ Yours hastily’ 
toa written communication, even on a postal 
card, thereby violates a canon of good breed- 
ing in correspondence. No matter how brief 
the message or how great the stress of time 
under which it is penned, let the sense of 
haste be conveyed more graciously than by 
this curt phrase. A model of courtesy and 
conciseness came to us recently in these 
words: ‘*I have just time before the mail 
closes to acknowledge your note, assure you 
that the matter will be attended to as you 
wish, and subscribe myself yours most cor- 
dially,”’ ete. Although Emerson maintains 
that haste and courtesy are utterly incom- 
patible, these few lines from a busy woman 
show that she had learned the fine art-of 
combining the two things in a really charm- 
ing manner. But it requires thought and 
concentration, and it would be a good plan 
to practice some in private until the habit 
of writing both briefly and politely becomes 
fixed. 


Some women entertain curious ideas of 
wliat constitutes economy. A fragile little 
housewife saves seventy-five cents each week 
because she cannot afford to hire some one 
todo her ironing. But she never hesitates 
to pay a dollar a pair for stockings or two 
dollars for a pair of gloves, or three for the 
doctor’s visit occasioned by overtaxing her 
strength. Another considers fruit a luxury 
beyond the reach of the family purse, but 
she has no scruple whatever in buying new 
material for the dress which she has worn 
only a few months and employing a dress- 
maker to alter the sleeves to accord with 
the present voluminous fashion. We recall 
a dear woman, the delicate mother of six 
active children, who would not save her 
strength by using a carpet sweeper because, 
she said, ‘they do wear out the carpet so.”’ 
But the habit of what she called economy 
wore her out long before the carpets, and 
the motherless children have the things 
mother saved instead of her precious self. 
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True economy considers other values than 
dollars and cents, It also studies how to 
secure the largest returns from the expendi- 
ture of money. The purchasing power of a 
dollar varies greatly in the hands of differ- 
ent women. She who has the most to show, 
not necessarily in material goods or in 
creased savings in the bank, but in health 
and comfort, in friendships and growth of 
character, is the one who has most wisely 
used her Lord’s talent. 


——— 


MRS. PLAYFAIR’S GOOD AND REG- 
ULAR STANDING. 


BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


It had been Mrs, Playfair’s hope and 
purpose and unswerving determination for 
many years to move out of the plain little 
house down town, in which they had lived 
while Playfair was making his fortune, and 
to get up town among the ‘‘ swells.” And 
now here she was—double house, square 
hall, Queen Anne stairway, frescoed ceiling, 
and all that. Mrs. Playfair sank a foot or 
two into one of those beguiling, sleepy hol- 
low chairs, and for five minutes felt satis- 
fied—but only for five minutes. 

‘*O, George,’’ she cried, suddenly, emerg- 
ing with a considerable struggle from the 
embraces of sleepy hollow, ‘‘ there’s another 
thing.” 

‘*T dare say,’’ growled her husband, who 
felt very much like company in this big, 
new house, homesick company at that. 

‘*We must get transferred from little Hale 
Street Chureh,” said his wife, ‘‘to one of 
these up town places. We’ll see which is 
which after we’ve been here a while,”’ 

But Mr. Playfair declared that he drew 


the line at leaving his own church. Susan , 


might get her certificate if she chose; she 
might join the Roman Catholics, and wear 
one of those white winged bonnets, and 
wash her face in dirty water at the church 
door, he wasn’t saying she shouldn’t, but 
as for himself—in short, Mr. Playfair was 
in a bad humor, 

His spouse sank back into the caressing 
arms of her damask chair. ‘He'll come 
round,” she said to herself, secure in the 
experience of twenty years of ‘coming 
round’’ on George’s part, ‘‘and then, we’ll 
get—we’ll get’’—Mrs. Playfair was fast go- 
ing to sleep—‘‘ our—our certif’’— She was 
gone. 

Strange transformations must have taken 
place while she slept, for she opened her 
eyes on new scenes. Vanished were the 
frescoed ceilings, the carved and mirrored 
mantels, the smirking Dresden shepherd- 
esses. She stood, trembling and abashed, 
in the litfle session room of Hale Street 
Church. And well might she tremble 
and well might she be abashed, for the 
dingy little room was glorified by the 
presence of a shining One, whose radiant 
countenance was too bright to gaze upon, 
whose snowy pinions seemed pointed with 
a white flame, and whose voice was as the 
sound of many waters. 

“This disciple,’ it was the voice of old 
Elder Brown speaking, and he was pointing 
at Susan Playfair, ‘‘ asks for a dismission to 
Grand Avenue Church. Shall we give her 
a certifidate of membership of good’ and 
regular standing?” 

‘“*Stop,” said the musical but awful voice 
of the angel; “let her show first the 
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proofs of discipleship. Has she turned 
any from darkness to light, from the power 
of Satan unto God?” 

Silence fell upon the little room and the 
thrilling voice again spoke: ‘‘ When the 
Master hungered has she fed Him? When 
He thirsted has she given Him drink? 
When He was naked has she clothed Him? 
When sick or in: prison has she visited 
Him? For so doing to one of the least of 
these she would have done it unto Him,’’ 

Again there was silence, and again the 
angel spoke: ‘‘In the great cities of this 
land there are thousands of those for whom 
Christ died, who never hear His name ex- 
cépt in curses and revilings, who live lower 
than beasts and suffer more and sin contin- 
ually, and no man careth for their souls. 
What has she done for them?” 

Silence. 

‘In distant lands,’’ continued the voice, 
sternly now and full of awful sadness, 
‘‘whole nations sit in darkness, seeing no 
light, in misery, having no helper, in con- 
demnation, knowing no Redeemer. Their 
exceeding great and bitter cry goes up to 
heaven and she has heard, I know, of their 
evil case. What has she done for them?”’ 

Now for the first time the silence was 
broken, and the treasurer of Hale Street 
Church said, timidly, ‘‘ She gives twenty-five 
cents a month for the conversion of the 
world!” 

Poor Mrs. Playfair? Poor, worldly, un- 
worthy disciple! Poor, empty-handed pre- 
tender, how could she bear the gaze of those 
eyes of hely scorn? She could not bear it. 
With a cry of anguish she fell upon her face 
—and awoke! 

The cry must have been an inward cry as 
the fall was an imagined fall, for the good 
man was sleeping soundly on the other side 
of the fireplace, with spectacles awry, mouth 
open, feet against the fender. O, how glad 
the dreamer was at the sight of his familiar 
face. She was still a member of Hale Street 
Church, then. She might still begin to 
serve the Lord; it was not too late. 

But like the blessed Virgin she kept all 
these things and pondered them in her 
heart, and no man knew, not even Mr. Play- 
fair. O, certainly not Mr. Playfair, who 
would have thought Susan had lost her 
mind if she had told him why she suddenly 
seemed to lose interest in her fine new 
house, why she clung to her old neighbors 
and companions in Hale Street, why she 
sought out the little Arabs of the streets 
and bribed them to come to Sunday school, 
why she never forgot now—so far away as 
she lived, too—to attend the missionary 
meetings, why, without making anything of 
herself, she grew to be the most serviceable 
member of the plain little congregation. 

‘I’ve allus heard as how riches weaned 
folks from the Lord,” said one old member 
of the session to his companion, “ but ’tain’t 
certainly so with Sister Susan Playfair. The 
more the Lord does for her the more, looks 
like, she wants to do for Him.” 

‘*Seems like she was bein’ a-tried with 
prosperity, and was a-standin’ the trial,” 
said the other. ‘‘The Lord has cur’ous 
ways of dealin’ with us, Brother Brown, 
uticommon cur’ous and varyin’.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” sighed the old man; ‘He 
ain’t never tried prosperity on me yit!”’ 

But the most confused and confounded 
man was Mrs, Playfair’s husband. He had 
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known Susan for twenty years, and he had 
never before known her to give up anything 
that she had set her mind upon. That she 
intended to get her certificate—and his— 
from the Hale Street Church, he had no 
manner of doubt. He knew he would ‘‘ come 
reund,’’ and he knew that she knew it. He 
gave her three weeks. 

Three months went by, six months, and 
Susan seemed more bound up in Hale Street 
Church than ever. Mr. Playfair took the 
alarm. Wasshe goingtodie? The thought 
terrified him and made membership in his 
old church a misery to him. ‘ 

‘‘ Well, as we was sayin’,’’ he suggested 
at last, ‘it’s nigh about time for us to be 
gettin’ our certificates from Hale Street’’— 

But his wife interrupted him briskly: 
‘* Don’t ask me to leave Hale Street Church, 
George,” she said. ‘‘Ask me anything 
else. All I want now is that when the 
time comes for joining the church above 
they'll give me a certificate of membership 
there, in good and regular standing.” 


oe 


THE MASTERPIEOES OF PAINTING. 


XII, SISTINE MADONNA—RAPHAEL, 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


Raphael does not baffle us with subtlety 
like Leonardo, nor challenge our under- 
standing like Angelo. He is always popu- 
lar, because easily comprehended. His art 
has a peculiar fascination, for each beholder 
gets the impression that, owing to some spe- 
cial affinity, he alone has perfect mastery of 
the artist’s meaning. 

To comment on the Sistine Madonna seems 
like an attempt to gild the lily or paint the 
rose. But the poet may reveal new beauty 
in the rose and the philosopher unfold new 
meaning in the lily. Perhaps a few words 
on thi’ great masterpiece may enrich for 
some of us the thought it holds in such sim- 
plicity and sublimity. 

Italy was full of Madonnas before Raph- 
ael’s day. Mary was the transfigured ideal 
of womanhood, which each artist interpreted 
according to his own inwardness. She was 
the queen of heaven, or the tender, human 
mother, or even the coarse bourgeoise. 
Reaching for this ideal, the painters sounded 
the whole gamut of expression. But in the 
Sistine Madonna Raphael touched the high- 
est note, clear, strong and pure. Goethe 
said, ‘‘He succeeded in doing what others 
only longed to do,” 

It was ordered in 1517 by the rich monks 
of San Sisto, whence its name. This Bene- 
dictine monastery is in the town of Piacenza 
in Northern Italy. It seems strange that 
the monks could have parted with it, even 
for the $45,000 which Augustus of Saxony 
offered. But their greed for gold conquered, 
and in 1753 he brought it to Dresden, where 
it was received with enthusiasm, the elector’s 
throne being moved to give it the best light. 


The monks replaced their lost treasure with. 


Nogari’s copy, which still hangs on the choir 
wall. 

In the eighteenth century Palmaroli tried 
to remove the altar smoke from the Sistine 
Madonna, and the art World was agitated 
over the result, for the picture was stained 
and streaked, Later the back of the canvas 
was bathed with volatile oil, which, happily, 
restored the beauty of color. It is about 
nine feet high by seven feet wide, and, 
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framed in a wide, gilt band, it now stands in } 


a room draped with maroon cloth in the 


Dresden gallery. Opposite isa portrait bust 


of Raphael, and in the rear of the room are 
seats for about twenty, and no matter what 
time of day one goes they are always occu- 
pied. Probably no picture has received such 
measure of praise and so little censure. A 
tribute to its power lies in the fact that a 
hush falls upon every visitor, old or young, 
as if in the presence of a holy thing. The 
appeal is universal. Raphael’s Madonnas 
are not national, like those of Rubens, Hol 
bein or Titian. He gives to Mary the hu- 
man loveliness and spiritual dignity that is 
not simply Italian in its nature, but is the 
ideal of womanhood throughout the highest 
civilization. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Raphael 
painted the Madonna of San Sisto on fine 
canvas, which led to the belief that it was 
intended as a banner for religious proces- 
sionals. No preliminary sketches are ex- 
tant and many connoisseurs love to believe 
that it was executed in a white heat of in- 
spiration, rather than laboriously wrought 
out. This theory finds credence in the way 
the colors are laid on, as if painted swiftly, 
like a fresco. He was thirty-five years old 


and he died on his thirty-seventh birthday. - 


Age had not broken the illusions of young 
manhood and the gospel of defeat had not 
stung his soul. Honors, wealth and posi- 
tion never paralyzed his energies—every- 
thing served to exhilarate. The many paint- 
ings and large frescoes which he achieved in 
his short life bear witness to the fertility of 
his mind, the opulence of his imagination 
and his power of hard work, without which 
genius is a fire never kindled. 

The Sistine Madonna isa religious mys- 
tery—a vision. St. Sixtus kneels at the left 
in ecclesiastical robes, a white surplice, yel- 
low stole, richly embroidered robe, and at 
his feet the papal tiara. This bearded, ven- 
erable saint looks up with imploring rever- 
ence to the infant Saviour, and by his down- 
ward gesture appeals for favor to the monks 
of San Sisto. 

Why the brotherhood ordered him in 
their altarpiece is obvious, but it does not 
appear why they wanted St. Barbara, the 
virgin martyr. She has no connection with 
the Benedictine order and she was not the 
patron saint of the city. Perhaps she was 
chosen because no person devoted to her can 
die suddenly without absolution. At any 
rate, we are glad she is there, for she is a 
pleasing, beautiful figure, even if a trifle 
conscious. Her red drapery falls in ample 
folds as on bended knee she looks down on 
suffering humanity in the far depths of 
earth below and solicits devotion to the 
queen of heaven. 

The vision reveals the heavens opened, 
but Sixtus and Barbara give the impression 
of weight, as if more earthly than the Vir- 
gin, who touches, but does not press, the 
ethereal softness. Notice how their rich at- 
tire contrasts with the simplicity of Mary’s 
soft draperies. Raphael was too astute to 
permit anything to detract from her spirit- 
ual beauty. Her vanguard, two cherubs of 
exquisite beauty with rose-tinted wings, 
have reached the earth and lean on the par- 
apet to await her coming. These are sup- 
posed to have been an afterthought of Ra- 
phael, but it was a blessed afterthought, 
and, though profaned to base advertising, 
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they are still the most glorious creatures 
ever blessed with wings. 

The green silk draperies are drawn aside, 
revealing a countless host of cherubs of del. 
icate bluish tint, softer and more ethereal 
as they melt away in a receding perspective, 
From out this living arch the Virgin ad- 
vances lightly, her drapery betraying the 
swift motion. The veil sweeps out disclos- 
ing the fleecy white folds of kerchief, the 
red tunic and close fitting sleeve. She isa 
noble woman, of heroic mold, worthy to be 
the mother of our Lord. The peculiarly di- 
vine expression is obtained partly by an 
exaggerated breadth between the eyes—a 
method traceable to Greek statues. It is stil] 
further enhanced by a non-focusing of the 
eyes, so that they look out into infinite space, 
as if lost in profound contemplation of the 
mysterious mission of the child. 

The Christ child rests easily in her arms 
in the perfection of beautiful babyhood. 
The crossing of the knee on which His hand 
rests gives an air of indescribable dignity, 
and His wondrous eyes look out with pro- 
phetic solemnity on the world He has come 
to save. Both faces reflect an eternity of 
unutterable love for a lost world, to be re- 
deemed only by suffering. ‘‘There is a 
shade in those eyes so solemn and so grand, 
something so penetrating and so profound, 
that we ask ourselves where the magic lies, 
and we turn to them again and again, till a 
deep sense of mystery is left upon us, of 
which the secret is known to Raphael, and 
to Raphael alone.’’ 


eee 


PROGRESS IN FOODS AND COOKERY 
AS SHOWN BY THE OOLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


According to all established precedents, 
one naturally looked to the Woman's Build- 
ing for the latest developments in domestic 
arts. But cookery received comparatively 
little recognition, and the casual observer 
might have thought that the energy of 
womankind had exhausted itself on elab- 
orate needlework. The model kitchen was 
as far behind the other exhibits in this 
building as the kitchen of the average 
household is behind this. Most of what 
was there was due to the personal efforts 
of Mrs. Rorer rather than to the manage- 
ment, which was expected to fit it for use. 
Daily demonstrations occupying an hour 
each were given by her, under the auspices 
of the Illinois Women’s Exposition Board, 
to show the possible uses for Indian corn. 
She also had occasional practice classes for 
young girls. Mrs. Ewing, too, gave lectures 
on bread-making during a part of the season. 

Some utensils invented by women were 
found in the model kitchen and more in 
a small room below devoted to them. 
Among these were a combined range and 
hot water apparatus for heating a house, 
which seemed well planned to economize 
space and fuel. A self-waiting dining table 
had a revolving center, bringing the arti- 
cles upon it within reach of all when seated 
around the table. A knife specially useful 
for scraping bowls or kneading boards oF 
for chopping had its handle at an oblique 
angle instead of being a continuation of 
the blade. A metal kneading board, besides 
its light weight and cool surface and a rim 
about the edges to prevent waste, had the 
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advantage of being more easily kept clean 
than a wooden board. A self-sealing pie 
tin had a crimped ring to fit over the uppe1 
- crust and hold the edges of the crust to- 
gether while baking. In the ethnological 
room, close by, were some cases from the 
Smithsonian Institute which go to show 
that the women of civilized America are 
not so far ahead of their less fortunate Es- 
kimo sisters. Here were some forty speci- 
mens of the chopping knife, a half-dozen 
such as have been and are used in this 
country, the others mainly collected from 
the women of the Eskimo race. The han- 
dles were made of bone or odd bits of wood, 
the blades of any scrap of metal or a sharp 
bit of slate. 

That we are in a transition state regarding 
fuel and ranges for household use was ap- 
parent from the variety displayed. There 
were heavy steel ranges with nickel trim- 
mings for coal, some with charcoal broil- 
ers, some with gas, and all kinds of kerosene, 
gasoline and gas stoves. The Aladdin oven, 
Edward Atkinson’s famous invention, was 
used at the Rumford Kitchen and the New 
York Workingman’s Home. 

The greatest curiosity among kitchen 
contrivances to most visitors was the elec- 
trical cooking in the gallery of the electric- 
ity building. This has many advantages 
over Other methods and will probably lead 
in the future, but at present cannot be used 
in the average household because of the 
expense of introduction; meantime gas o1 
kerosene are to be preferred to coal. No- 
where was the value of the gas stove, or 
other appliances for doing much work in 
small space, more fully appreciated than in 
the Garden Café on the roof of the Woman’s 
Building. It was managed by Mrs. E. W. 
tiley, a graduate of the Boston Cooking 
School, who has been teaching in Chicago 
for several years. She began with the an- 
ticipation of feeding a thousand daily, but 
soon reached four or five thousand, and 
would have had more had the accommoda- 
tions been sufficient. It was the most pop- 
ular restaurant on the grounds and showed 
what women may accomplish. A few fig- 
ures will give some idea of the work done 
there. About 150 persons were employed; 
the daily supply was about 500 loaves of 
bread, three barrels of potatoes, 150 chick- 
ens, besides other meats, and 150 gallons of 
ice cream in addition to cakes and pies. 

In all utensils, as well as ranges, there is 
4 general tendency toward lightness and 
condensation. Flour bins and sieves, hold- 
ing half a barrel or less, adjusted to the 
wall above a table mean a large saving of 
room as well as labor in sifting and protec- 
tion from insects and vermin. 

The Rumford Kitchen had a small restau- 
rant, enough to show its methods of work 
and thus educate the people who visited it, 
It was the exhibit of the New England 
Kitchen which was started in Boston a few 
years ago under the direction of Mrs. E. H. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and was in charge of Miss Maria 
Daniell of Boston, with assistants, The room 
contained improved cooking appliances and 
also a model of Count Rumford’s oven, 
Planned for economy of fuel a hundred years 
4g0, The walls were hung with charts and 


mottoes, among them the saying of Dr. 
0. W. Holmes, ‘ Plain food is quite enough 
But few dishes were served each 


for me,” 
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day, and as an educational force tiie menu 
cards were made to show the constituents of 
each dish, the percentages of starch, pro- 
teids and fats. 

This structure was fittingly placed near 
the Anthropological Building, for food is an 
important factor in the development of the 
human race and will be more fully recog- 
nized in the future. Near by was a little 
building, a part of the New York exhibit, 
where Miss Juliet Corson, formerly of the 
New York Cooking School, showed various 
utensils and food products. The Dairy 
Building illustrated the use of the most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. These processes have 
so fully gone out of our households that 
some of us cannot imagine how it would 
seem to have butter and cheese made at 
home. By the time another exhibition is 
held here bread may have followed suit, 
and we shall have a better article than is 
now generally attainable. 

Though cookery is not as easily shown in 
such a place as other branches of manual 
training, still from the school exhibits it 
was manifest that it holds some place in 
the curriculum of many institutions. In 
the German section of the Woman’s Build- 
ing some excellent charts were shown and 
methods for teaching beginners in household 
science. The study of food in such institu- 
tions as the University of Michigan and Pratt 
Institute gives the subject a sort of prestige 
that was entirely lacking a generation ago. 
The Government Building showed what is 
being done in the agricultural department 
in this line. American citizens, seeing all 
sides of this work thus presented at the fair, 
may think it worth while to give the subject 
more of their personal attention. 


—— 


A MAGIO HAND. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





Two good servants have been industriously 
helping the busy people of our day to send 
their thoughts over long distances to each 
other, without regard to high mountains, 
great lakes, or even broad oceans of water. 
The telegraph and the telephone have done 
very well indeed for us, though it must be 
confessed that the telephone is often 
squeaky and uncertain, and that the yellow 
telegraph message is sometimes incorrectly 
transmitted or copied. As when a New 
York congregation, awaiting the coming of 
a new pastor, received the peculiar message 
over the wire, ‘‘ Presbytery tacked a worm 
on to Adam,”’ The entire community tried 
to solve that riddle, and at last concluded 
that it was the new pastor’s facetious way 
of announcing his marriage, and made prep- 
aration to receive the pair. But the real 
message transmitted was, ‘ Presbytery 
lacked a quorum to ordain.” 

Now comes a new messenger to beg our 
service. He calls himself the telautograph, 
and he takes just two instruments to do his 
work. Let us suppose that you live in 
Boston and would like to send to your aunt in 
San Francisco a picture of the log cabin 
that you built out on the grounds, or else 
specimen of your handwriting. In the 
Boston office is the transmitting instrument 
at which you sit, and with a small pencil 
point make your drawing or write your 
sentence on a sheet of paper about five 
inches wide, There it stands just exactly as 
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your own hands have made it. If the 
capitals are a little better than usual, if the 
i’s are not dotted, or the t’s left uncrossed, 
there is no operator to praise or blame, It 
is your own autograph copy, and cannot be 
denied. 

Now, what has happened in the office at 
San Francisco? The receiving: instrument 
is situated there, and there is the magic 
hand which works without apparent means, 
Attached to the pencil point with which 
you were writing across the country, in 
Boston, was a small but important wire, 
-and by means of this wire, an electric wire 
of course, but in a manner which I do not 
thoroughly understand myself, and there- 
fore will not try to explain to you, connec- 
tion is established between the pencil point 
in Boston and a good pen point in San 
Francisco. So that all the time you were 
writing, or drawing, or sketching, or cipher- 
ing in the Hub of the universe, you were at 
the same time moving the pen point, dipped 
in ink, at San Francisco, and whatever you 
nave done on the transmitting instrument in 
pencil appears bold and clear, in far more 
enduring characters than the original copy, 
out in San Francisco. 

The office boy does no copying from the 
receiver. He simply tears off the paper 
and sends it to your aunt, and she, instead 
of getting a cold copy ina strange hand, is 
delighted to receive.a note or a picture in 
the very characters made by her own nephew 
or niece, 

You can easily see how useful such an in- 
strument as the telautograph must be. A 
newspaper reporter, for example, who wishes 
to send a sketch of the scene of a railroad 
accident or a fire or a murder to his paper 
in time for the first edition, can easily ac- 
complish it with this new public servant. 
With the drawing, he can send his written 
account of the affair, writing it himself and 
so making ‘‘copy,’”? which can be used at 
once at the newspaper office. A physician 
can send his prescriptions written in those 
long curly characters, and as he makes them 
himself, and there are two copies written in 
his own handwriting, it would be easy to 
place the blame in case there was a mistake 
in compounding the medicine. An archi- 
tect can send his plan by electricity, a broker 
his accounts, and all sorts of specifications 
and drawings, fashion plates direct from 
Paris, and pictures of noted men making 
speeches in Congress or elsewhere, can be 
sent flashing across the country copied in 
ink and two copies, one in ink and one in 
pencil, will exist in case any questions arise. 

The telautograph has not been long in- 
vented, though the ingenious man who 
planned it has been studying a great while 
on the problem of transmitting one’s own 
handwriting. A large Chicagocompany has 
been using it with great success all summer, 
andit bids fair to become a popular trans- 
mitter of thought all over the country. 


THE BEST ‘POSSESSIONS. 


There is no better measure of the progress 
o an individual than the degree of his ability 
to stand alone, in thought and action, undis- 
turbed by the adverse opinions and judg- 
ments of his fellowmen. He who leads his 
own life is a real, not an artificial, man. Let 
us believe in the worth of character, and, while 
we strive to upbuild our own, let us also seek 
to spread this faith, which is fundamental for 
all who would uphold popular government, 
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known Susan for twenty years, and he had 
never before known her to give up anything 
that she had set her mind upon. That she 
intended to get her certificate—and his— 
from the Hale Street Church, he had no 
manner of doubt. He knew he would ‘‘ come 
reund,’’ and he knew that she knew it. He 
gave her three weeks. 

Three months went by, six months, and 
Susan seemed more bound up in Hale Street 
Church than ever. Mr. Playfair took the 
alarm. Wasshe goingtodie? The thought 
terrified him and made membership in his 
old church a misery to him. x 

‘““Well, as we was sayin’,’’ he suggested 
at last, ‘‘it’s nigh about time for us to be 
gettin’ our certificates from Hale Street ’’— 

But his wife interrupted him briskly: 
‘* Don’t ask me to leave Hale Street Church, 
George,” she said. ‘‘Ask me anything 
else. All I want now is that when the 
time comes for joining the church above 
they’ll give me a certificate of membership 
there, in good and regular standing.” 


—<— 


THE MASTERPIEOES OF PAINTING. 


XII, SISTINE MADONNA—RAPHAEL, 





BY O. M. E. ROWE. 





Raphael does not baffle us with subtlety 
like Leonardo, nor challenge our under- 
standing like Angelo. He is always popu- 
lar, because easily comprehended. His art 
has a peculiar fascination, for each beholder 
gets the impression that, owing to some spe- 
cial affinity, he alone has perfect mastery of 
the artist’s meaning. 

To comment on the Sistine Madonna seems 
like an attempt to gild the lily or paint the 
rose. But the poet may reveal new beauty 
in the rose and the philosopher unfold new 
meaning in the lily. Perhaps a few words 
on this great masterpiece may enrich for 
some of us the thought it holds in such sim- 
plicity and sublimity. 

Italy was full of Madonnas before Raph- 
ael’s day. Mary was the transfigured ideal 
of womanhood, which each artist interpreted 
according to his own inwardness. She was 
the queen of heaven, or the tender, human 
mother, or even the coarse bourgeoise. 
Reaching for this ideal, the painters sounded 
the whole gamut of expression. But in the 
Sistine Madonna Raphael touched the high- 
est note, clear, strong and pure. Goethe 
said, ‘‘ He succeeded in doing what others 
only longed to do.”’ 

It was ordered in 1517 by the rich monks 
of San Sisto, whence its name. This Bene- 
dictine monastery is in the town of Piacenza 
in Northern Italy. It seems strange that 
the monks could have parted with it, even 
for the $45,000 which Augustus of Saxony 
offered. But their greed for gold conquered, 
and in 1753 he brought it to Dresden, where 
it was received with enthusiasm, the elector’s 
throne being moved to give it the best light. 


The monks replaced their lost treasure with. 


Nogari’s copy, which still hangs on the choir 
wall. 

In the eighteenth century Palmaroli tried 
to remove the altar smoke from the Sistine 
Madonna, and the art World was agitated 
over the result, for the picture was stained 
and streaked. Later the back of the canvas 
was bathed with volatile oil, which, happily, 
restored the beauty of color. It is about 
nine feet high by seven feet wide, and, 
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framed in a wide, gilt band, it now stands in |} 


a room draped with maroon cloth in the 


Dresden gallery. Opposite isa portrait bust 


of Raphael, and in the rear of the room are 
seats for about twenty, and no matter what 
time of day one goes they are always occu- 
pied. Probably no picture has received such 
measure of praise and so little censure. A 
tribute to its power lies in the fact that a 
hush falls upon every visitor, old or young, 
as if in the presence of a holy thing. The 
appeal is universal. Raphael’s Madonnas 
are not national, like those of Rubens, Hol 
bein or Titian. He gives to Mary the hu- 
man loveliness and spiritual dignity that is 
not simply Italian in its nature, but is the 
ideal of womanhood throughout the highest 
civilization. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Raphael 
painted the Madonna of San Sisto on fine 
canvas, which led to the belief that it was 
intended as a banner for religious proces- 
sionals. No preliminary sketches are ex- 
tant and many connoisseurs love to believe 
that it was executed in a white heat of in- 
spiration, rather than laboriously wrought 
out. This theory finds credence in the way 
the colors are laid on, as if painted swiftly, 
like a fresco. He was thirty-five years old 


and he died on his thirty-seventh birthday. - 


Age had not broken the illusions of young 
manhood and the gospel of defeat had not 
stung his soul. Honors, wealth and posi- 
tion never paralyzed his energies—every- 
thing served to exhilarate. The many paint- 
ings and large frescoes which he achieved in 
his short life bear witness to the fertility of 
his mind, the opulence of his imagination 
and his power of hard work, without which 
genius is a fire never kindled. 

The Sistine Madonna isa religious mys- 
tery—a vision. St. Sixtus kneels at the left 
in ecclesiastical robes, a white surplice, yel- 
low stole, richly embroidered robe, and at 
his feet the papal tiara. This bearded, ven- 
erable saint looks up with imploring rever- 
ence to the infant Saviour, and by his down- 
ward gesture appeals for favor to the monks 
of San Sisto. 

Why the brotherhood ordered him in 
their altarpiece is obvious, but it does not 
appear why they wanted St. Barbara, the 
virgin martyr. She has no connection with 
the Benedictine order and she was not the 
patron saint of the city. Perhaps she was 
chosen because no person devoted to her can 
die suddenly without absolution, At any 
rate, we are glad she is there, for she is a 
pleasing, beautiful figure, even if a trifle 
conscious. Her red drapery falls in ample 
folds as on bended knee she looks down on 
suffering humanity in the far depths of 
earth below and solicits devotion to the 
queen of heaven. 

The vision reveals the heavens opened, 
but Sixtus and Barbara give the impression 
of weight, as if more earthly than the Vir- 
gin, who touches, but does not press, the 
ethereal softness. Notice how their rich at- 
tire contrasts with the simplicity of Mary’s 
soft draperies. Raphael was too astute to 
permit anything to detract from her spirit- 
ual beauty. Her vanguard, two cherubs of 
exquisite beauty with rose-tinted wings, 
have reached the earth and lean on the par- 
apet to await her coming. These are sup- 
posed to have been an afterthought of Ra- 
phael, but it was a blessed afterthought, 
and, though profaned to base advertising, 
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they are still the most glorious creatures 
ever blessed with wings. 

The green silk draperies are drawn aside, 
revealing a countless host of cherubs of del. 
icate bluish tint, softer and more ethereal 
as they melt away in a receding perspective, 
From out this living arch the Virgin ad- 
vances lightly, her drapery betraying the 
swift motion. The veil sweeps out disclos- 
ing the fleecy white folds of kerchief, the 
red tunic and close fitting sleeve. She isa 
noble woman, of heroic mold, worthy to be 
the mother of our Lord. The peculiarly di- 
vine expression is obtained partly by an 
exaggerated breadth between the eyes—a 
method traceable to Greek statues. It is stil] 
further enhanced by a non-focusing of the 
eyes, so that they look out into infinite space, 
as if lost in profound contemplation of the 
mysterious mission of the child. 

The Christ child rests easily in her arms 
in the perfection of beautiful babyhood, 
The crossing of the knee on which His hand 
rests gives an air of indescribable dignity, 
and His wondrous eyes look out with pro- 
phetic solemnity on the world He has come 
to save. Both faces reflect an eternity of 
unutterable love for a lost world, to be re- 
deemed only by suffering. ‘‘There is a 
shade in those eyes so solemn and so grand, 
something so penetrating and so profound, 
that we ask ourselves where the magic lies, 
and we turn to them again and again, tilla 
deep sense of mystery is left upon us, of 
which the secret is known to Raphael, and 
to Raphael alone.’ 


— = ——_—_—— 


PROGRESS IN FOODS AND COOKERY 
AS SHOWN BY THE OOLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION, 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 





According to all established precedents, 
one naturally looked to the Woman's Build- 
ing for the latest developments in domestic 
arts. But cookery received comparatively 
little recognition, and the casual observer 
might have thought that the energy of 
womankind had exhausted itself on elab- 
orate needlework. The model kitchen was 
as far behind the other exhibits in this 
building as the kitchen of the average 
household is behind this. Most of what 
was there was due to the personal efforts 
of Mrs. Rorer rather than to the manage- 
ment, which was expected to fit it for use. 
Daily demonstrations occupying an hour 
each were given by her, under the auspices 
of the Illinois Women’s Exposition Board, 
to show the possible uses for Indian corn. 
She also had occasional practice classes for 
young girls. Mrs. Ewing, too, gave lectures 
on bread-making during a part of the season. 

Some utensils invented by women were 
found in the model kitchen and more in 
a small room below devoted to them. 
Among these were a combined range and 
hot water apparatus for heating a house, 
which seemed well planned to economize 
space and fuel. A self-waiting dining table 
had a revolving center, bringing the arti- 
cles upon it within reach of all when seated 
around the table. A knife specially useful 
for scraping bowls or kneading boards oF 
for chopping had its handle at an oblique 
angle instead of being a continuation of 
the blade. A metal kneading board, besides 
its light weight and cool surface and a rim 
about the edges to prevent waste, had the 
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advantage of being more easily kept clean 
than a wooden board. A self-sealing pie 
tin had a crimped ring to fit over the uppe1 
- erust and hold the edges of the crust to- 
gether while baking. In the ethnological 
room, close by, were some cases from the 
Smithsonian Institute which go to show 
that the women of civilized America are 
not so far ahead of their less fortunate Es- 
kimo sisters. Here were some forty speci- 
mens of the chopping knife, a half-dozen 
such as have been and are used in this 
country, the others mainly collected from 
the women of the Eskimorace. The han- 
dles were made of bone or odd bits of wood, 
the blades of any scrap of metal or a sharp 
bit of slate. 

That we are in a transition state regarding 
fuel and ranges for household use was ap- 
parent from the variety displayed. There 
were heavy steel ranges with nickel trim- 
mings for coal, some with charcoal broil- 
ers, some With gas, and all kinds of kerosene, 
gasoline and gas stoves. The Aladdin oven, 
Edward Atkinson’s famous invention, was 
used at the Rumford Kitchen and the New 
York Workingman’s Home. 

The greatest curiosity among kitchen 
contrivances to most visitors was the elec- 
trical cooking in the gallery of the electric- 
ity building. This has many advantages 
over other methods and will probably lead 
in the future, but at present cannot be used 
in the average household because of the 
expense of introduction; meantime gas o1 
kerosene are to be preferred to coal. No- 
where was the value of the gas stove, or 
other appliances for doing much work in 
small space, more fully appreciated than in 
the Garden Café on the roof of the Woman’s 
Building. It was managed by Mrs. E. W. 
Riley, a graduate of the Boston Cooking 
School, who has been teaching in Chicago 
for several years. She began with the an- 
ticipation of feeding a thousand daily, but 
soon reached four or five thousand, and 
would have had more had the accommoda- 
tions been sufficient. It was the most pop- 
ular restaurant on the grounds and showed 
what women may accomplish. A few fig- 
ures will give some idea of the work done 
there. About 150 persons were employed; 
the daily supply was about 500 loaves of 
bread, three barrels of potatoes, 150 chick- 
ens, besides other meats, and 150 gallons of 
ice cream in addition to cakes and pies. 

In all utensils, as well as ranges, there is 
a general tendency toward lightness and 
condensation. Flour bins and sieves, hold- 
ing half a barrel or less, adjusted to the 
wall above a table mean a large saving of 
room as well as labor in sifting and protec- 
tion from insects and vermin, 

The Rumford Kitchen had a small restau- 
rant, enough to show its methods of work 
and thus educate the people who visited it. 
It was the exhibit of the New England 
Kitchen which was started in Boston a few 
years ago under the direction of Mrs. E. H. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and was in charge of Miss Maria 
Daniell of Boston, with assistants, The room 
contained improved cooking appliances and 
also a model of Count Rumford’s oven, 
Planned for economy of fuel a hundred years 
ago, The walls were hung with charts and 


Mottoes, among them the saying of Dr. 
0. W. Holmes, ‘ Plain food is quite enough 
But few dishes were served each 


for me,” 
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day, and as an educational force the menu 
cards were made to show the constituents of 
each dish, the percentages of starch, pro- 
teids and fats. 

This structure was fittingly placed near 
the Anthropological Building, for food is an 
important factor in the development of the 
human race and will be more fully recog- 
nized in the future. Near by was a little 
building, a part of the New York exhibit, 
where Miss Juliet Corson, formerly of the 
New York Cooking School, showed various 
utensils and food products. The Dairy 
Building illustrated the use of the most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. These processes have 
so fully gone out of our households that 
some of us cannot imagine how it would 
seem to have butter and cheese made at 
home. By the time another exhibition is 
held here bread may have followed suit, 
and we shall have a better article than is 
now generally attainable. 

Though cookery is not as easily shown in 
such a place as other branches of manual 
training, still from the school exhibits it 
was manifest that it holds some place in 
the curriculum of many institutions. In 
the German section of the Woman’s Build- 
ing some excellent charts were shown and 
methods for teaching beginners in household 
science. The study of food in such institu- 
tions as the University of Michigan and Pratt 
Institute gives the subject a sort of prestige 
that was entirely lacking a generation ago. 
The Government Building showed what is 
being done in the agricultural department 
in this line. American citizens, seeing all 
sides of this work thus presented at the fair, 
may think it worth while to give the subject 
more of their personal attention. 
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A MAGIO HAND. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





Two good servants have been industriously 
helping the busy people of our day to send 
their thoughts over long distances to each 
other, without regard to high mountains, 
great lakes, or even broad oceans of water. 
The telegraph and the telephone have done 
very well indeed for us, though it must be 
confessed that the telephone is 
squeaky and uncertain, and that the yellow 
telegraph message is sometimes incorrectly 
transmitted or copied. As when a New 
York congregation, awaiting the coming of 
a new pastor, received the peculiar message 
over the wire, ‘‘ Presbytery tacked a worm 
on to Adam.’’ The entire community tried 
to solve that riddle, and at last concluded 
that it was the new pastor’s facetious way 
of announcing his marriage, and made prep- 
aration to receive the pair. But the real 
message transmitted was, ‘ Presbytery 
lacked a quorum to ordain.”’ 

Now comes a new messenger to beg our 
service. He calls himself the telautograph, 
and he takes just two instruments to do bis 
work. Let us suppose that you live in 
Boston and would like to send to your aunt in 
San Francisco a picture of the log cabin 
that you built out on the grounds, or else 
specimen of your handwriting. In the 
Boston office is the transmitting instrument 
at which you sit, and with a small pencil 
point make your drawing or write your 
sentence on a sheet of paper about five 
inches wide, There it stands just exactly as 


often 
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your owr. hands have made it. If the 
capitals are a little better than usual, if the 
i’s are not dotted, or the t’s left uncrossed, 
there is no operator to praise or blame, It 
is your own autograph copy, and cannot be 
denied. 

Now, what has happened in the office at 
San Francisco? The receiving: instrument 
is situated there, and there is the magic 
hand which works without apparent means. 
Attached to the pencil point with which 
you were writing across the country, in 
Boston, was a small but important wire, 
and by means of this wire, an electric wire 
of course, but in a manner which I do not 
thoroughly understand myself, and there- 
fore will not try to explain to you, connec- 
tion is established between the pencil point 
in Boston and a good pen point in San 
Francisco. So that all the time you were 
writing, or drawing, or sketching, or cipher- 
ing in the Hub of the universe, you were at 
the same time moving the pen point, dipped 
in ink, at San Francisco, and whatever you 
have done on the transmitting instrument in 
pencil appears bold and clear, in far more 
enduring characters than the original copy, 
out in San Francisco. 

The office boy does no copying from the 
receiver. He simply tears off the paper 
and sends it to your aunt, and she, instead 
of getting a cold copy ina strange hand, is 
delighted to receive.a note or a picture in 
the very characters made by her own nephew 
or niece, 

You can easily see how useful such an in- 
strument as the telautograph must be. A 
newspaper reporter, for example, who wishes 
to send a sketch of the scene of a railroad 
accident or a fire or a murder to his paper 
in time for the first edition, can easily ac- 
complish it with this new public servant. 
With the drawing, he can send his written 
account of the affair, writing it himself and 
so making ‘‘copy,’’ which can be used at 
once at the newspaper office. A physician 
can send his prescriptions written in those 
long curly characters, and as he makes them 
himself, and there are two copies written in 
his own handwriting, it would be easy to 
place the blame in case there was a mistake 
in compounding the medicine. An archi- 
tect can send his plan by electricity, a broker 
his accounts, and all sorts of specifications 
and drawings, fashion plates direct from 
Paris, and pictures of noted men making 
speeches in Congress or elsewhere, can be 
sent flashing across the country copied in 
ink and two copies, one in ink and one in 
pencil, will exist in case any questions arise. 

The telautograph has not been long in- 
vented, though the ingenious man who 
planned it has been studying a great while 
on the problem of transmitting one’s own 
handwriting. A large Chicago company has 
been using it with great success all summer, 
and it bids fair to become a popular trans- 


mitter of thought all over the country. 
——<—————_—_—___— 


THE BEST POSSESSIONS. 


There is no better measure of the progress 
© an individual than the degree of his ability 
to stand alone, in thought and action, undis- 
turbed by the adverse opinions and judg- 
ments of his fellowmen. He who leads his 
own life is a real, not an artificial, man. Let 
us believe in the worth of character, and, while 
we strive to upbuild our own, let us also seek 
to spread this faith, which is fundamental for 
all who would uphold popular government, 
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When the people are a herd, they are easily 
swayed and ruled by one man; when they 
are individualized, the dominion of one is not 
possible. Let us hold and teach that better 
than millions of money or cattle is a brave 
heart, a hopeful temper, an enlightened mind, 
a cheerful and appreciative soul, content in 
quiet virtue and able to take delight in familiar 
things and in the common blessings which 
God sends to all. feria Spalding. 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN. 


SIXTH LESSON. THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE TO 
ZACHARIAS AND TO MARY. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Build the model of the temple described last 
week and point out the different parts as they 
are referred to in this lesson. There was 
among the priests a good man (Luke 1: 5-7), 
whose name, Zacharias, meant ‘God remem- 
bers.”” When it came his time to serve in the 
temple it fell to his lot to burn the incense on 
the golden incense altar for the morning wor- 
ship. This was the highest duty of all, be- 
cause it was a sign of prayer rising to God. 
Zacharias stood by the golden incense altar 
in the holy place with four kinds of costly, 
sweet smelling incense beaten together in a 
mortar. He poured the incense upon some 
coals of fire brought from the great altar, and 
as the perfumed smoke curled upward the 
silver trumpet sounded. Then the people 
waiting outside in the courts bowed their 
heads in prayer and crossed their hands on 
their breasts, standing so until the priest who 
had burned the incense should come out on 
the porch of the temple and spread out his 
hands and bless them. The people waited 
and waited, wondering why Zacharias did 
not come (Luke 1: 5-11, 21). At last, when 
he did come out, they wondered still more, 
for, instead of blessing them, he only nodded his 
head to show that he could not speak (Luke 
1: 21, 22). Why was it (see Luke 1: 11-23)? 
Who remembers the words on our symbol 
gifts last week? These are part of the words 
of the blessing that Zacharias should have 
given the people; the rest of the blessing is 
found in Num. 6: 24, 25, 26. Let us learn 
these verses, remembering that God will bless 
and keep us if we give our hearts to Him. 
The blessing of these verses is ours because 
God gave His Son to die for us. 

Now we will have a blind pictureif you will 
all shut your eyes tight: “I see a town built 
on the sloping side of a hill and surrounded 
by rocky hills, which almost hide the town. 
A long, lonely roadway through the hills leads 
to the town. If we follow this road we come 
to a certain house where a maiden is probably 
sitting quietly at her work. This maiden is one 
of the descendants of good King David, and per- 
haps even now she is thinking of God’s prom- 
ise to him that his throne should be estab- 
lished forever. Suddenly she hears a voice, 
and, looking up, she sees the angel Gabriel 
standing before her. Tell who the maiden 
was and what the angel said to her.”” Read, 
or tell, Luke 1: 26-34 and verses 37, 38. 

Mary’s heart was filled with joy and praise 
with the glad tidings that the angel told her. 
She had more faith than Zacharias, and when 
she was told that a child should be given her 
who was divine, that is, the Son of God, she 
asked no questions and had no doubts (verse 
38). And she also believed fully when the 
angel told her that the wife of Zacharias, 
Elizabeth, who was her cousin, had received 
the promise of ason. Mary wanted to go and 
talk over with Elizabeth the wonderful mes- 
sages of the angel to herself and to Zacharias. 
So she went on the long journey to the town 
where her cousin lived. When she reached 
their home Elizabeth greeted her with the very 
words of the angel Gabriel, “‘ Blessed art thou 
among women,’ and she also said, ‘‘ Blessed is 
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she that believed.” Elizabeth must have been 
told by God (Luke 1: 41, last part of verse) 
that the child to be given to Mary was the Son 
of God, for see what she says in verse 43. In 
reply to the words of Elizabeth, Mary gives a 
beautiful song or poem (Luke 1: 46-56), which 
shows that she knew a great deal about God’s 
promises given to good men in all the years 
before, and she remembered what the angel 
had said to her (Gen. 12: 3 with Luke 1: 55; 
Gen. 28, last part of verse 14, and Gen. 35, last 
part of verse 10, with Luke 1: 54 and Luke 1: 
33; 2 Sam. 7: 13 with Luke 1: 32.) 

If teaching this lesson to children old enough 
to understand them, the references to the Old 
Testament in Mary’s song may be looked up 
and compared: 1 Sam. 2:1; Hab. 3: 18; Gen. 
30:13; Ps. 126: 3; 111: 9; 103: 17; Isa. 53: 10; 
1 Sam. 2:8; 2:5; Ps. 98: 3; 105: 9. For little 
children Mary’s’ song must be told in very 
simple language. 

Two points may be noticed. In verses 46-50 
Mary praises God for what He has done for 
herself: in verses 50-56 she praises God for 
what He is going to do for all people through 
His Son Jesus, the Saviour of the world (Matt. 
1:21). Mary speaks asif this had already been 
done, for she knows that God’s promises al- 
ways come true. In connection with these 
verses read and explain Isa. 61: 1-4. When 
people love and serve Jesus there is joy and 
peace. About three months after Mary came 
to Elizabeth’s home the child promised to 
Zacharias and Elizabeth was born, and there 
was great joy in that little home (Luke 1: 58). 
Now partly tell and partly read Luke 1: 59-80. 
By carefully explaining hard words and un- 
familiar expressions, very little children can 
have the Bible read to them understandingly. 
The Bible itself is better than “ Bible books” 
as soon as it can be used. Zacharias’s song, 
like Mary’s, is in two parts. In verses 67-76 
he praises God that He is going to bring to 
pass the promises given to His people. We 
wrote some of them on our ladder. Zacharias 
could not have fully understood the promises, 
but he knew that God was going to send a 
Saviour to redeem, i. e., save, the people from 
sin (Matt. 1: 21; Acts 4: 10-12). In the second 
part of Zacharias’s song (verses 76-80), he fore- 
tells that his son, John the Baptist, is to be a 
prophet, or teacher, to let the people know 
about Jesus, i.e., the ‘ Highest’’ (verse 76). 
(See Mark 1: 1-9 and Luke 1: 13-20). ‘“ Day- 
spring,” verse 78, means the rising of the sun, 
ana s refers ¢ to Jesus A coe 4:2). Wherever the 
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love of Jesus comes, the darkness of sin j, 
scattered, just as when the bright sun rises ip 
the morning the blackness of night is scat. 
tered. With verse 79 read Isa. 42: 6,7; 9:9, 
For symbol gifts with this lesson write on» 
the fingers of the hand given last week the five 
names of Jesus found in verses 32, 35, 43, 69, 
78. Explain “ horn of salvation,” i. e., Christ, 
verse 69, by 2 Sam. 16: 13 and Ps. 132; 17, 
For the next lesson, The Land Where Jesus 
Lived, there will be needed maps of the 
United States, of the world and of Palestine, 
Those in school geographies may be used but 
it is much better to have a large map of Pales. 
tine. A map on muslin, three by four feet, of 
New Testament Palestine is furnished by the 
Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society for $1.50; or a 
map twenty-two inches by thirty is sold for 
seventy-five cents by the American Tract So- 
ciety, New York City—this last is better for 
use if glued to a thin board of the same size, 
For fifteen cents P. 8. Eustis, Chicago, will 
send a large railroad map of the United States, 
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A Woman 


§ can throw out with atea- 
spoon more than her hus- 
band can throw in with 
ashovel. A good many 
wives are made better 
housewives by using 


economy. Cleveland's 
saves a little each time; 
besides, everything is 
light, sweet and appetiz- 
ing. Nosoggy biscuit 
or cake to be thrown 
away. 


Pure & Sure. 
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of the Whole Family. \ 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- h 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious [,%%) NA 


Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry ‘a 5 fp 
over the mince meat ; just send to your grocer for a . | 


package of the 


NONE-SUCH 


——CONDENSED—— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
Try this old- 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. Ask 
for it at your grocers, or send 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


work of the best home-made article. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
THINK that we will keep our 
happy group around the family 
hearthstone—how much more 
poetical that sounds than 
“around the family 
stovepipe’’!—until after 
Thanksgiving, for the 
‘ united family at home is 
iy fan what makes our ancient 
Pilgrim festival so dear 
to the people of New England, to the sons 
and daughters of New England and to their 
sons and daughters, wherever in our wide 
land they dwell. I remember that in my 
boyhood we children used to consider the 
day after Thanksgiving as particularly our 
day, when we were to have “jolly good 
times’? in our homes, sometimes a few 
neighbor children joining us. I am not 
sure that this was anything more than a 
local custom, but the idea was a good one 
then—and now. If children can have a 
truly good time at home there will be no 
reason for their going away from home to 
find what often results in being a very 
bad time. 

“ Halloween,”’ Oct. 31, is a festival of old 
England, not of New England, although in 
some places observed by young people on 
this side the Atlantic. I thought of refer- 
ring to it at the time to ask you if you knew 
exactly why that night should have that 
name. Making an accidental call on that 
evening I found the children all in the 
kitchen celebrating the ‘‘een”’ by making 
walnut creams (is that the right name, or is 
it creamed walnuts or walnut cream-balls?) 
—and by eating them. Later in the even- 
ing I saw little boys on the street corners 
with horns and jaek-o’-lanterns, disturbing 
others and getting no good to themselves. 
Which was the better way to celebrate? 
Iam a loyal Cornerer, but I do not believe 
in street-corner education. 

Only a few evenings ago I saw a grand- 
mother playing the ‘‘ game of letters’? with 
the three children (see above), greatly to 
the enjoyment of all. I learned something, 
too, for one of the words which the grand- 
mother made to dispose of the X and Z was 
Zar, a new word to me—strange that some 
one did not propose it for our ‘‘ Zebra”’ num- 
ber! The moral of all this is that you 
children ought to claim the right of having 
a good time at home, especially in the “‘ long 
winter evenings’; and the heads of the 
family (the heads close to the stovepipe), if 
they know what is good for themselves (and 
for you), will promote the project by allow- 
ing you all the sugar and ‘“ white-of-an- 
egg’? and games and books you want. 

I will tell you of one boy (about nine years 
old—just the age of two or three thousand 
of you) who stays at home every day, as 
well as every evening, and seems to enjoy 
it. I used to see, last summer, flags dis- 
played onthe back piazza of his house, 
sometimes Oue, sometimes two, sometimes 
more. Such continued patriotism after 
Fourth of July was past excited my curi- 
osity. I inquired about it and found that 
these were signals to a playmate of almost 
the same name and age, who lived on an- 
other street but where the signals could be 
seen. I got the code, so that, if I had wished, 
I could have intercepted the signals, as used 
to be done between the Union and Confed- 
erate armies ip the War of the Rebellion, 
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It was this. One flag, at home; two flags, 
away from home; three flags, come over ; 
four flags, I can’t come. (This last was 
understood to be because the party at the 
left of the stovepipe countermanded the 
coming movement of ‘*I’’!) 

Well, one fine day, a few weeks ago, the 
boy was having a nice play with his mates 
at football rush (I think that is the game), 
when they all went to the ground in a heap, 
and all got up—except this one. The rea- 
son why he did not get up was that his leg 
was broken. I suppose this is also the rea- 
son why he stays so closely at home. The 
one flag signal would be always in order 
now—the four flags, too! But he has a good 
time of it, with an adjustable little table, 
built for the occasion, before him on his 
bed to hold pictures, books and games. If 
any of you boys wish to know how nice a 
time you can have staying at home, just go 
and break your legs. (Please advise me 
when you do so!) 

Speaking about boys who have something 
to do at home, | had a pleasant call the 
other day from a little boy who flew the 
two flag signal, his home being in Passaic, 
N. J. He was a regular Cornerer, for he 
was eleven years old, read the Corner every 
Sunday morning and had a ‘‘hobby.’’ It 
wasn’t stamps, but rocks. He was the very 
boy I wanted to see, for 1 picked up under 
the Horse-shoe Fall some specimens, think- 
ing some boy would like them. Just after 
that a gentleman told me of a Natural His- 
tory Society he had started with a few boys 
—I think, his Sunday school class—and that 
they had brought to one meeting specimens 
of granite, and of the quartz, feldspar and 
mica which compose it. (Do I remember it 
right?) I sent them a bit from under Ni- 
agara to ‘‘ analyze.”’ 

This is the place for a letter ¥ have had in 
the box some time: 

Mr. Martin ; Dear Sir: My three days’ vaca- 
tion this year took me to Lynn, Swampscott 
Marblehead, Nahant and Salem. At Salem 
we spent all our time in the E. I. Museum. 
(Does that mean the Eminently Interesting, 
or Essex Institute, or East India Museum? 
Either of the last two would be the first!— 
Mr. M.] I enjoyed nagetaliy the mineral 
collection, that being the only large collec- 
tion I ever saw. I wonder if there are any 
Cornerers who would like to exchange min- 
erals, as others do stamps. Do you think the 
boy, G. K. B., of Cincinnati, whose letter was 
in the Corner of Sept. 14, would be willing 
to send me one of the stones that ‘abound in 
shells’? ; 

I think I am interested in minerals, but I 
know nothing about them nor how to find 
out about them. Is there a book that de- 
scribes stones so that one can tell them? For 
instance, while sitting out by Pulpit Rock at 
Nahant I noticed that there seemed to be 
several different kinds of rock mixed in to- 
gether, some of it in crossway layers, some up 
and down, some zigzag. 


Respectfully yours, J. E. 
‘““G, K. B.’’ resides in the city at the 
crossing of ‘‘another large river’’ referred 
to at the close of the Corner of Nov. 9. A 
note addressed to him there will doubtless 
be received and answered. This correspond- 
ent would do well to join a boys’ Natural 
History Society! As for books, here are 
some for beginners, published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., two doors from the Congre- 
gational House, with the prices attached. 
About Pebbles (10), First Lessons in Min- 
erals (10), Observation Lessons on Common 
Minerals (30), Crosby’s Common Minerals 
and Rocks (40), Shaler’s First Book in Geol- 
ogy. ($1.00). I would advise getting them 

jn the order named. Mr. MARTIN. 
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Liebig COMPANY'S 
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For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
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Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, soc, a box. 

Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR Dec. 10. 1 Peter 1: 1-12. 


THE HEAVENLY INHERITANOE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


More than thirty years had passed since 
Jesus was crucified and rose from the dead. 
Peter had become the recognized apostle to 
Jews as Paul had to the Gentiles [Gal. 2: 7]. 
Both had traveled far. Persecution had scat- 
tered Jewish Christians of Jerusalem, which 
city was soon to be destroyed. Peter’s minis- 
try had extended to Jews in distant lands. 
He himself had gone far east to Babylon. 
Silas, who had gone with Paul through Asia 
Minor twelve or fifteen years before, preach- 
ing to the new churches there [Acts 15: 40, 41], 
had come to Peter with tidings of the severe 
persecutions these brethren were enduring; 
and Peter wrote this letter to comfort and 
strengthen them. Mark was there in Babylon 
with them [1 Pet. 5: 12, 13]. Silas took the 
letter back to those Christian Jews of the 
dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bithynia. 

Peter was now an old man. He wrote out 
of a rich experience, with a tender sympathy, 
moved by the same Holy Spirit whose guid- 
ance He had long followed, and by whom holy 
men had spoken ages before. He had thor- 
oughly studied the words of those holy men. 
In the 105 verses of the epistle there are 
twenty-three quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment. The twelve verses of our lesson are 
wholly occupied with the statement of what 
God had done for those to whom this letter 
was addressed. They answer these four ques- 
tions: 

I. Who are saints [vs. 1, 2]? They are so- 
journers, whom God has chosen to be pecul- 
iarly His own, because of His knowledge of 
what they are and have it in them to become. 
What if we are tried and burdened? We are 
strangers, travelers, dwellers for a season 
here. We are chosen for another and a heay- 
enly home. It is not necessary to press the 
doctrine of election in these words. It is 
enough that the Spirit witnesses with our 
spirits that we are children of God, and if 
children, then heirs. 

We are chosen in a course of sanctification, 
or making holy, wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
That is a spiritual separation from the world, 
constantly growing more complete by the 
Spirit drawing us away from the gratification 
of selfish desires and toward perfect fellow- 
ship with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ. The Spirit knocking at the door of 
the heart, calling to self-surrender and obedi- 
ence, is the expression of God’s choice. 

We are chosen to enter into a covenant with 
Jesus Christ. At the first covenant of the 
Hebrews with God, at Sinai, their leader read 
to them the book of the covenant, and they 
said, ‘‘ All that the Lord hath spoken will we 
do, and be obedient.’”” Then Moses took the 
blood of the sacrifices and sprinkled it on the 
people as the sign and pledge of the covenant 
between them and God [Ex. 3: 8]. Our cove- 
nant is sealed with the blood which Jesus has 
shed for us. This is the way peace is multi- 
plied to saints. It is by realizing the heavenly 
message—God loves you; God has separated 
you for Himself; God has sprinkled you with 
the blood of Jesus in a holy covenant. 

II. What are their possessions [vs. 3-5]? 
They have a living hope. Peter was the apos- 
tle of hope, as Paul was the apostle of faith 
and John of love. He likes to say “ living.” 
The hope he proclaims is that which over- 
comes death in the believer. It is a hope 
which has vitality through the resurrection of 
Christ. God has become the Father of be- 
lievers in the higher spiritual sense of having 
begotten them anew by the same power which 
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raised Christ from the dead. The new life we 
feel, the nobler motives which impel us be- 
cause we are disciples of Christ, is the life from 
the new birth of those begotten of God. We 
are children of the resurrection. 

They have an inheritance. God gave to His 
chosen nation an inheritance, Canaan. He 
will give to those whom He has chosen to be 
His spiritual children an inheritance corre- 
sponding to theircondition. It is not yet fully 
revealed. ‘It is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be.” Butitis partly revealed. ‘ We 
shall be like Him.”’ Peter felt keenly the cor- 
ruption which doomed all earthly things to 
speedy decay. This inheritance, he would 
say, is incorruptible in substance, undefiled in 
purity, unfading in beauty. It cannot rot, or 
be stained or waste. We cannot now receive 
it, but’ it is being guarded in heaven for us, 
and we are being guarded on earth for it by 
the power of God. It is in heaven safe from 
plundering and soiling. We on earth are kept 
safe for it through faith. Then let us keep 
faith alive. This is of supreme importance. 
Sin breaks up faith, and faith is our only hold 
on the eternal inheritance. 

The inheritance is our salvation. It is a 
complete deliverance from sin and death. It 
is ready now to be revealed. It waits only 
the Lord’s time. We are minor heirs as yet, 
and we do not know the time of our majority, 
but at any moment it may be announced. 

III. What present enjoyments have they in 
these possessions [vs. 6-12]? Enough to make 
them happy. Peter uses a word which means 
to leap about very joyously. It must have 
sounded strangely to those Christian Jews of 
Asia Minor, spoken against as evil-doers and 
suffering for righteousness’ sake. But Peter 
told them that they had: 

1. Grace in trial. True, they had been put 
to grief in many kinds of temptations. But 
it was only ‘for alittle while.’’ They were 
testing the faith of these believers and 
proving it genuine. Many of us, too, have 
‘‘manifold temptations.’’ They come from 
members of our own households, from friends 
now alienated, from misunderstandings, from 
straitening of means for getting daily bread, 
from all kinds of distresses, disappointments 
and fears. These things both test what is 
good in us and provoke what is evil. But it 
is a comfort to know that trials, frequent, 
hard, new, are not necessarily signs of God’s 
displeasure, They test faith. Goldisthe most 
precious of metals. It is often esteemed far 
above its value. Men search unweariedly for 
it, endure great pains in pursuing it. But 
faith is more precious than gold, which per- 
isheth even though it is proved by fire. Then 
let us not be overcome by grief when faith is 
tried. Like gold, it will comeforth unharmed, 
purer and brighter than before. When men 
are prosperous they are often deceived. They 
think they have faith and fortitude, when they 
have only freedom from necessity to use them. 
But when money, friends, esteem of men are 
swept away, then, if one is really leaning on 
God, he will find it out, and will find what a 
support he has. Character is made sublime 
and spiritual by such an experience. Such 
character will receive praise and honor and 
glory when Christ appears. He delights in 
full and noble manhood. 

2. Expectation of complete salvation. We 
know that Christ is going to be revealed to 
His own in glory. We love Him now, though 
we have not seen Him. There is always joy 
in leving one who is worthy. Peter had seen 
Christ. Those to whom he wrote had not 
gazed on the radiance of love in His eyes. 
They had not heard the gracious tones of His 
voice. They were not standing by when He 
took little children in His arms. They had 
not wounded Him when He was being tried 
for His life, nor had they met Him after His 
resurrection to taste the sweetness of His 
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forgiveness. But these disciples, like our. 
selves, believed in Him. ‘ Blessed are they,” 
Christ said, ‘‘ that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Sight alone could never haye 
wrought the change in us which faith alone 
has wrought. With love for Him present and 
strong we can forget transient sorrows and 
the world’s frowns. We long to see His face, 
and when we know that He desires our union 
with Him, that He has gone to prepare a 
place for us, that where He is there we may be 
also, our hearts leap through clouds of trial to 
the immeasurable satisfaction of seeing Him 
as He is. The expected salvation is the glo- 
rious consummation of faith in the deliverance 
of our whole nature from sin. 

8. The evidence that their salvation had 
been for ages prophesied and prepared and 
proclaimed to them. It was the great theme 
of prophets, who warned the men of their own 
time to renounce sin and follow holiness, and 
whose voices of warning or encouragement 
would ever and anon swell into rapture in 
view of the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow. It was the theme of 
apostles ‘ that preached the gospel unto you 
by the Holy Ghost sent forth from heaven.” 
It is the theme of angels. They earnestly de- 
sire to look into these things. They are 
learners as well as we. But new revelations 
constantly come to those whose hearts are 
open to receive the Holy Spirit. Joy triumphs 
over sorrow in those who see Christ as their 
sure deliverer, who dwell much on these 
things which interest the angels. Low and 
mean thoughts, shaliow convictions, feeble 
knowledge of spiritual things, make trials 
heavy and complaints of those who must en- 
dure them bitter. Dwelling on faith and 
hope, and the reasons which support them in 
the gospel, makes noble Christians, whose 
characters grow bright with discipline, whose 
companionship grows more enjoyable and 
helpful, whose vision of the unseen grows 
clearer, and whose hope is “‘an anchor of the 
soul, a hope both sure and steadfast and en- 
tering into that which is within the veil.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Place in contrast for this lesson the heavenly 
inheritance with earthly inheritances. Let 
the children tell what they would like to pos- 
sess. Make a list of these things, as Houses, 
Pictures, Gold, Gems, etc. Show how perisha- 
ble all these possessions are. Tell the story 
of aman who put his whole fortune into one 
pearl, the finest pearl in the kingdom. De- 
scribe the care with which this precious pearl 
was guarded, the velvet case made for it and 
the strong safe where it was kept. But one 
day, alas, when the owner wished to display 
his gem, there was nothing on the cushion 
but a few crumbled bits of the gem. The 
pearl was broken and the man’s fortune was 
gone. The pearl is so precious a gem that 
Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was like a 
pearl of great price, for which a man would 
give all that he had. But whoever finds the 
kingdom of heaven has something which can 
never crumble nor perish. It lasts forever. 

Whatever property is left to any one by 4 
father or any friend is called an inheritance. 
Sometimes a man inherits many acres of land, 
or a lordly mansion, or a gallery of fine paint- 
ings, or much money. Any of these things 
may be lost or destroyed. Fire will burn the 
house and the paintings, and the land may be 
taken by another, but the inheritance of those 
to whom Jesus Christ gives love and faith and 
the hope of heaven can never fade away. 
“Your joy no man taketh from you,” Jesus 
said to His disciples. When Peter wrote to 
the friends of Jesus he tried to cheer them by 
showing them the blessings of this inheritance. 
See what he says of it! Make another list 
opposite the list of earthly goods; 
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Incorruptible. 

In heaven. 

For you. 

Joy unspeakable. 
Full of glory. 
Salvation. 


Explain these terms as you write. Show how 
the hope of glory can give joy unspeakable, 
even in the midst of trials. Refer to the lives 
of Peter and Paul and other apostles in illus 
tration of this truth. 

Suppose a man to be living in poverty, 
knowing that wealth would one day come to 
him. Would he be very much cast down 
when times were hard? Wouldn’t he say: 
“But Ican wait. I am heir to a great es- 
tate.’ And the Christian man or woman or 
the Christian child can say, whatever comes, 
“Tam an heir of glory.” 


An inheritance. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Dec. 3-9. What To Do Next for Christ. 
Matt. 9:9; Acts 9: 8,9; 1 Cor. 4:1,2. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
ere Se 
Y. P, 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. . 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 10-16. Kept by the Power of 
God. 1 Pet. 1: 1-5; John 17: 11-15. 

There is an appropriateness in having this 
week’s topic follow closely that of last week, 
which was Keeping Unspotted from the World. 
The two ideas are needed in order to obtain 
one broad, inclusive view. Weare, in a sense, 
our own keepers, and yet we ought to learn to 
say from the heart, ‘‘ The Lord is my keeper.” 
From the lowest point of view, considerations 
of physical safety, it is worth much to be able 
to think of God as our keeper. No matter 


how carefully we protect ourselves against the’ 


elements, and even if the best sanitary precau- 
tions are taken, we cannot be sure that we are 
warding off the insidious approach of disease. 
When we take a journey and are whirled 
through the darkness on an express train, 
what guarantee have we against the careless- 
ness of some employé? This sense of insecur- 
ity was voiced in the quaint prayer of the old 
fisherman, just putting to sea, ‘‘ Take care of 
me, 0 God, Thy ocean is so large and my boat 
issosmall.’”? Committing the care of our bod- 
ies to God does not, to be sure, insure us abso- 
lute immunity from death or disease or acci- 
dent, but the act, if genuine, does create a 
feeling of confidence and serenity. It at least 
makes us certain that, whatever happens, God 
still is with us. And we take up and make 
our own Whittier’s words: 
No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 

This trust extends to matters that affect 
other than our physical well-being. It calms 
us when we think of all the chances and 
changes of this mortal life. Who has not felt 
at times, in the face of difficult tasks and per- 
plexing problems, the need of some one stron- 
ger and wiser than the wisest human friend, 
one who sees the end from the beginning, who 
can straighten out the tangles, who can arm 
us with the courage and with the ability to 
cope with life as we find it? To be able thus 
to make one’s life over to God is a great relief 
and privilege. 

The highest end, of course, for which the 
keeping power of God may be utilized is the 
preservation of our soulsfrom sin. Every man 
who tries in dead earnest to be good must, 
Sooner or later, come to the point where it will 
seem absol necessary to avail himself of 
a hig pow his own excellent resolu- 
tions and most heroic endeavors. Temptation 
steals in upon him in such subtle forms that 
he cries out for God not only to enable him to 
discern between the evil and the good, but to 
enable him toovercome the enemies of his soul. 
It cannot be that Jesus would have pleaded as 
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He did in this last great prayer of His that 
the Father would keep His disciples from evil, 
unless in Jesus mind there was the intense 
conviction that without the Father’s help they 
would carry on a losing fight.. If we are to 
cast out the strong man we must form an alli- 
ance with the man who is stronger. Why 
should we forego this aid? What a simple 
yet what a sublime thing it is to ask God 
morning by morning to keep us from sin. The 
wisest and the manliest men do this very 
thing, the men who have come to understand 
something of the dangers of this world and 
the deceitfulness of the human heart, who 
have looked down into the abyss of sin and 
up to the hills of God—these men have realized 
the need of a divine keeper of their souls. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 23: 20-22; Num. 6: 24- 
26; 1 Chron. 4: 10; Ps. 27: 5; 91: 1-16; 121: 
1-8; 127: 1; 141: 3; Isa. 26: 8; 1 Cor. 10: 13; 
Phil. 4: 6,7; 2 Thess. 3: 3; 2 Tim. 1: 12; 1 Pet. 
4: 19; Jude 24, 25. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
WORK FOR THE BLIND IN CHINA. 


To describe the work for the blind in China 
is practically but to tell the story of the life 
of a single, tender-hearted, consecrated man, 
who first conceived the idea of teaching this 
utterly neglected class to read and write, and 
whose marvelous perseverance and ingenuity 
devised a way to do it. It is of him and his 
work that the famous traveler, Miss C. F. 
Gordon-Cumming, writes so entertainingly in 
Life and Light, from which we gather an out- 
line of his life. 

William Murray is a poor Scotchman, who 
in his early youth was animated by the desire 
to be employed in some kind of mission work. 
He became a colporteur of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, working among the sail- 
ors on the ships of all nations on the Clyde. 


He developed a remarkable aptitude for ac-. 


quiring foreign languages and by dint of tire- 
less industry was enabled to attend classes at 
High College, but without allowing his studies 
to interfere with his regular work. At last 
the ambitious young man obtained his heart’s 
desire and was sent out to China in 1871 asa 
Bible seller for the society. 

From the time of his arrival in that country 
Mr. Murray was impressed by the extraordi- 
nary number of blind persons of both sexes 
who mingle in every crowd, alone or in bands 
of a dozen, begging for charity. The number 
of this afflicted class in China is supposed to 
be 500,000, but this estimate is probably far 
below the actual figures. This large propor- 
tion of blindness is due to small pox, lepresy, 
ophthalmia, smoky houses and general dirt. 
The poor unfortunates are utterly degraded, 
as a rule, and, as Mr. Murray went about 
among them, the thought of brightening these 
dreary lives was never absent from his mind. 

He began to question whether it would not 
be possible to adapt either of two systems for 
the blind, which he had mastered when selling 
books in Glasgow, to the bewildering intrica- 
cies of the Chinese language with its multi- 
tudes of ‘‘ tones,” causing one word to convey 
a dozen different meanings. He accordingly 
set himself first to reduce the number of 
sounds, which the Chinese claim to be 4,000, 
to 480. This was a great gain, but still the 
problem of how to represent 480 sounds to a 
blind person would seem insolvable to an 
ordinary moral. Murray, however, was un- 
daunted. After eight years, during which he 
prayed and worked patiently and laboriously, 
a system of embossed dots was completed and 
proved so extraordinarily simple that any 
blind person of average mental powers may 
learn to read and write fluently within two 
months, although it usually takes a Chinese 
with full use of his eyes about six years to be 
able to read his own books, and few ever learn 
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to write. The delight and amazement of the 
miserable people themselves when they had 
mastered his system was indescribable. No 
wonder some of the ignorant country folk 
declared that they had good proof of the sor- 
ceries of the foreigners, whom they accuse of 
stealing the eyes of the Chinese to make medi- 
cine and then bewitching their victims. 

At first the hope was cherished that the de- 
voted colporteur would be able in a wonder- 
fully short time to teach a whole body of 
Scripture readers, who would be of great aid 
in evangelical work, but it was soon discov- 
ered that the adult blind, from their early 
youth, are almost irreclaimably immoral. 
Some bright converts are found among those 
who have lost their sight in later years. One 
such, known as ‘“ Chang,” has become a suc- 
cessful evangelist, and is now itinerating 
among the mountain hamlets of his own dis- 
trict in Manchuria, that vast, remote province 
where Christian work is still in its infancy 
Mr. Murray’s greatest hope, however, is cen- 
tered in the young people, and he finds most 
satisfaction in training the boys and girls 
seven or eight years of age. A little school 
was established at Peking eight years ago and 
possesses five books of the Bible in stereotype 
as well as music books and other small vol- 
umes, all of which the pupils have learned to 
prepare themselves. By his own ingenious 
methods Mr. Murray instructs them also in 
arithmetic, geography and in some of the in- 
dustrial arts. Until 1886 this noble Scotch- 
man defrayed all expenses of his work, but 
there now exists a small society in Scotland 
called the Mission to the Chinese Blind. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission Board is 
obliged to face a debt more than twice as large 
as that which confronts the American Board, 
although in making this comparison it must 
be remembered that in the Methodist church 
the home and foreign boards are not separated 
as in the Congregational denomination. The 
financial report of the year shows a decrease 
of nearly $61,000 and the total indebtedness 
reaches the enormous sum of over $188,000. 
The expenditures of the year amounted to 
$1,350,245, and in spite of the gravity of the 
financial situation the general missionary com- 
mittee has decided upon the sum of $1,150,000 
as the total to be appropriated for the work of 
domestic and foreign missions for the ensuing 
year. 
From the English churches the veteran He- 
bridian missionary, Dr. J. C. Paton, is receiv- 
ing an extraordinary welcome. In Manches- 
ter two great crowds assembled and listened 
with spellbound interest, which recalled the 
furore which in former days attended the visits 
of the patriarchal Moffat. Handsome dona- 
tions have been made by all classes to the 
South Sea Missions, for which Dr. Paton has 
pleaded with moving eloquence. At the Man- 
chester gathering Dr. Maclaren said that his 
friend had shown a half-believing church and 
a sceffing world that the ancient power of the 
gospel was not dead. 


An important diplomatic victory has been 
gained by Judge Terrell, United States minis- 
ter to Turkey. That country has at last offi- 


‘cially recognized women physicians as legiti- 


mate practitioners, Turkish conservatism hav- 
ing yielded to the efforts of the American 
embassy, which has the honor of securing 
what neither Russian, French, British or Ger- 
man ambassadors could bring about. For 
some years the number of women physicians 
in that country has been increasing, and fore- 
most among them have been the American 
missionaries, who have repeatedly won praise 
and gratitude for their medical skill. Now 
their work will no longer be hampered by 
the failure to secure proper recognition, while 
this evidence of our diplomatic influence in 
the empire of the sultan is gratifying. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
MR. LOWELL’S LETTERS. 


Another biography in the form of corre- 
spondence and another connected closely 
with Cambridge and Harvard College is 
published. The late James Russell Lowell 
is its subject and Prof. C. E. Norton has 
edited it, and no more needs to be said in 
order to kindle public eagerness to read it. 
But it would be unfair not to add that it 
is one of the most rewarding works of its 
class. The editor has exhibited afresh, 
both in selecting and arranging his mate- 
rial, his own rare aptness for such a task. 
He has caused Mr. Lowell to tell his own 
story almost without comment, which, when 
possible, is the method which reveals best 
the individuality of the subject of such a 
work. Himself one of Mr. Lowell’s most 
intimate friends and the recipient of many 
of the letters quoted, he has been able to 
perferm his task with intelligent sympathy 
and to illustrate all sides of Mr. Lowell's 
character. 

Mr. Lowell was not only a great poet 
but a great man. Although simple and 
unassuming in manner, he was conscious 
of his own powers yet probably never ap- 
preciated as fully as others learned to appre- 
ciate in how many ways and how strongly 
he influenced his fellowmen for good. He 
was an unusually broad, thorough and acute 
student in his chosen department, litera- 
ture. He was an exceptionally conscien- 
tious and inspiring teacher. Probably no 
one ever would have suspected, had he not 
intimated the fact now and then, that he 
sometimes found the duties of his professor- 
ship irksome. His range as a poet in re- 
spect to subjects, sentiments and forms was 
very wide, and, although naturally some of 
his poems are inferior to others, he wrote 
nothing which was not in some way worthy. 
of him. He was the severest critic of his 
own productions, revising and correcting 
again and again even the poems which espe- 
cially seem to have been written at white 
heat—as many were written in faet—and 
intended to stir the popular feeling, and no 
other poet ever better understood his audi- 
ence and how to touch its heart and stimu- 
late it to noble effort. He was one of the 
most public-spirited of men, unfettered by 
mere partisanship, ready to bear his part in 
general affairs, wise in counsel, fearless in 
action, fully conscious of the flaws and 
faults in the political policies and methods 
of the day yet firmly truthful in the funda- 
mental good sense and patriotism of his 
countrymen. No more loyal American ever 
breathed and probably the United States 
never sent forth a more discreet or success- 
ful diplomatist than he. He was one of the 


shrewdest and wittiest of men and inare- 


markable degree he possessed the art of 
revealing himself in his letters. Or, to 
speak more truly, this self-revelation was 
natural and unconscious rather than an art. 
His heart spoke through his pen. 

We regret greatly that it is impossible to 
make extended quotations from his letters. 
But we take space for afew. As one reads 
the first of these two volumes a peculiar 
significance appears in such words as these 
written to C. F. Briggs in 1848: 


I love above all other reading the early let- 
ters of men of genius. In that struggling, 
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hoping, confident time the world has not 
slipped in with its odious consciousness, its 
vulgar claim of confidantship, between them 
and their inspiration. In reading these let- 
ters I can recall my former self, full of an 
aspiration which had not learned how hard 
the hills of life are to climb, but thought 
rather to alight down upon them from its 
winged vantage-ground. Whose fulfillment 
has ever come nigh the glorious greatness of 
his yet never-balked youth? As we grow 
older, art becomes to us a definite faculty, 
instead of a boundless sense of power. Then 
we felt the wings burst from our shoulders; 
they were a gift and a triumph, and a bare 
flutter from twig to twig seemed aquiline to 
us; but now our vans, though broader grown 
and stronger, are matters of every day. We 
may reach our Promised Land; but it is far 
behind us in the Wilderness, in the early 
time of struggle, that we have left our Sinais 
and our personal talk with God in the bush 
(i. 139). 


Five years earlier he had thus confessed 
to Dr. G. B. Loring his ambition, in the 
frank confidence of a young man to his 
friend: 


My wings were never so light and strong as 
now. So hurrah for a niche and a laurel! I 
have set about making myself ambitious. It 
is the only way to climb well. Men yield 
more readily to an ambitious man, provided 
he can bear it out by deeds, Just as much as 
we claim the world gives us, and posterity 
has enough to do in nailing the base coin to 
the counter. But I only mean to use my am- 
bition as a staff to my love of freedom and 
man. I will have power, and there’s the end 
of it. I havea right to it, too, and you see I 
have put on the crown already .. . (i. 72). 

It is worth noting that Dr. Loring, who 
was first a Democrat, became in later years 
a Republican while Lowell, who was a Re- 
publican, during the early life of that party, 
became a Democrat at last. So far as these 
volumes show the intimacy of their friend- 
ship does not seem to have endured. 

An interesting belief of Mr. Lowell’s at 
that period of his career is revealed in an- 
other letter to C. F. Briggs in the same year, 
1843. Speaking of his poem, Prometheus, 
he says: 

Although such great names as Goethe, By- 
ron and Shelley have all handled the subject 
in modern times, you will find that I have 
looked at it from a somewhat new point of 
view. I have made it radical, and I believe 
that no poet in this age can write much that 
is good unless he gives himself up to this tend- 
ency. For radicalism has now for the first 
time taken a distinctive and acknowledged 
shape of its own. So much of its spirit as 
poets in former ages have attained (and from 
their purer organization they could not fail of 
some) was by instinct rather than by reason. 
It has never till now been seen to be one of 
the .? great wings that upbear the universe 
(i. 72). 

This was advanced doctrine for the Boston 
and Cambridge of that day and illustrates 
the young poet’s boldness. Even so early 
in his life as then he declares in a letter to 
the same friend his belief in the principle of 
international copyright, which he lived to 
see at last expressed practically by law. 
Three years later he had become an avowed 
abolitionist, yet his loyalty to the cause did 
not blind him to the weaknesses of some of 
its other adherents. The good sense which 
controlled him appears in a letter to S. H. 
Gay in which he says: 

We abolitionists must get rid of a habit we 
have fallen into of affirming all the geese who 
come to us from the magic circle of Respecta- 
bility to be swans, I said so about Longfel 
low and I said so about myself. What does a 
man more than his simple duty in coming out 
for the truth? and if we exhaust our epithets 
of laudation at this stage of the business, what 
shall we do if the man turns out to be.a real 


reformer, and does more than his duty? Be- 
Ty is it any sacrifice to be in the right (i. 


Mr. Lowell was a loyal, generous friend 
but sometimes showed the impatience with 
pettiness in others which large natures are 
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apt to feel. The much bepraised Margaret 
Fuller evidently was uncongenial to him, 
and a letter to his friend Briggs in 1g4g 
exhibits both his feeling toward her and 
his manner of dealing with such persons, 
He says: 

I think I shall say [in the Fable for Critics] 
nothing about Margaret Fuller (though she 
offer so fair a target), because she has done 
me an ill-natured turn. I shall revenge my- 
self amply upon her by writing better. She 
is a very foolish, conceited woman, who has 
got together a great deal of information, but 
not enough knowledge to save her from being 
ill-tempered. However, the temptation may 
be too strong for me. It certainly would have 
been if she had never said anything about 
me (i. 128). 

And one can almost see the twinkle in 
his eye as he wrote to Professor Norton in 
1873: 

He [Emerson] told us a droll story of Alcott 

last night. He asked the Brahmin what he 
had to show for himself, what he had done, 
in short, to justify his having been on the 
earth. “If Pythagoras came to Coneord whom 
would he ask to see?’’ demanded the accused 
triumphantly (ii. 92). 
Another passage, from a letter to the same 
friend, written in 1871, illustrates both the 
character of his desire for fame and his 
affectionate nature: 

What I said long ago is literally true, that 
it is only for the sake of those who believed 
in us early that we desire the verdict of the 
world in our favor. It is the natural point 
of honor to hold our endorsers harmless. . . . 
It is always my happiest thought that with 
all the drawbacks of temperament (of which 
no one is more keenly conscious than my- 
self) I have never lost a friend. For I would 
rather be loved than anything else in the 
world. I always thirst after affection, de- 
pend more on the expression of it than is 
altogether wise (ii. 75-6). 

- Mr. Lowell’s religious views seldom find 
utterance in the letters which make up 
these volumes. His father was a Unitarian 
and his mother had been bred an Episco- 
palian. In later life he learned to prefer 
the services of the Episcopal Church, but 
he did not attend public worship often, 
giving as his reason ‘‘I so seldom find any 
preaching that does not make me impatient 
and do me more harm than good.” But 
in 1844 he wrote to his friend Briggs: 

The older I grow, the less [ am affected by 
the outward observances and forms of religion, 
and the more confidingness and affection do 
I feel towards God. ‘He leadeth me in 
green pastures.”’ Trust in Providence is no 
longer a meaningless phrase to me. The 
thought of it has oftener brought happy tears 
into my eyes than any other thought except 
that of my beloved Maria. It is therefore no 
idle form when I tell you to lean on God 
(i. 79). 

It is of interest, also, to note a remark 
made in maturer life, in 1875. ‘‘I confess 
to a strong lurch towards Calvinism (in 
some of its doctrines) that strengthens as I 
grow older.”’ 

But ou. space fails. We can only say 
that the citations which we have made are 
merely samples, taken almost at random, of 
the riches of these volumes.’ The work will 
perpetuate Mr. Lowell’s fame and will af- 
ford throughout time to come a faithful 
and most winsome picture of the man as 
he was. It also will do much to stimulate 
noble thinking and public-spirited endeavor. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $8.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


It is over fifty years since George Bor- 
row’s The Bible in Spain [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$2.00] first came out, but its interest does 
not appear any the less. Spain has begua 
to change during the interval but in general 
has shown an almost Oriental pertinacity in 
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clinging to the habits and customs of the 
past. Probably there is no other country 
jn Europe in regard to which a book written 
with fidelity half a century ago would be 
go true to the life of the present. At any 
rate this volume is remarkably entertaining. 
The author was a colporteur and agent for 
the introduction of the Bible among the 
Spanish people and also was a shrewd, 
observant man of affairs. The book is 
more like the record of an ordinary trav- 
eler than would be expected. The religious 
object of the writer is evident but there is 
no religious professionalism in his pages. 
The work deserves the popularity which it 
always has enjoyed. 

A good work for many thoughtful inquir- 
ers about the claims of the gospel upon 
them is Mr. H. H. Russell’s A Lawyer's Ex- 
amination of the Bible [Fleming H. Revell 
Co, $1.00], to which Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 
has supplied the introduction. It is the 
outgrowth of personal experience and in- 
vestigation. Itis calm and judicial in tem- 
per, thorough in research and candid in 
statement, written earnestly and readably, 
and it cannot fail to do good.—Dr. F. 
Godet’s Studies on the Epistles [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00], which appeared origi- 
nally in the pages of the Expositor and were 
published first in book form more than four 
years ago, retain their freshness and force 
and will furnish valuable spiritual help to 
Biblical students. They are learned in sub- 
stance but are popular rather than critical 
in style-——The Spiritual Life [George H. 
Ellis. $1.00], a book of studies of devotion 
and worship and the work of Rev. Messrs. 
H. N. Brown, L. G. Wilson, Francis Tiffany, 
C.F. Dole, F. B. Hornbrooke and G.W. Cooke, 
all Unitarian ministers, is a pleasant evi- 
dence of efforts in that denomination to 
promote and attain a true spiritual life. 
The topics of its chapters are The Spiritual 
Life of the Early Church, The Spirit of Ger- 
man Mysticism, Spanish Mysticism and St. 
Theresa of Avila, The Spiritual Life of the 
Modern Church, The Devotional Literature 
of England, and The Spiritual Life in Some 
of its American Phases. That the writers 
hold the Unitarian point of view naturally 
becomes evident now and then but not often 
or aggressively and the book is rich in ma- 
terial which Christians generally will enjoy. 
Evangelical writers might have written 
many of these pages word for word but also 
would have said in other pages some things 
here left unsaid. 

The nineteenth volume in the series 
known as By-Paths of Bible Knowledge is 
The Eurly Spread of Religious Ideas espe- 
cially in the Far East [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.20], by Dr. Joseph Edkins. The 
author’s principal purpose is to show that 
there was a divine revelation of spiritual 
truth to men before the time of Abraham 
and that it is recoverable. There is a large 
amount of information about primeval reli- 
gion to be drawn, he thinks, from ancient 
Oriental literature and from Eastern lan- 
guages, and it demonstrates with a consid- 
erable measure of conclusiveness the origi- 
nal unity of language and religion. The 
chapters of the book are scholarly and sug- 
gestive studies, brief and terse but full of 
valuable material. An important position 
is that of the pre- Mosaic origin of Genesis. 
They have been delivered as lectures at 
Oxford and before several leading institu- 
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tions in London and vicinity.——The second 
and revised edition of Rev. Dr. D. R. Breed’s 
History of the Preparation of the World for 
Christ [Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00] con- 
tains two additional chapters, on The Disci- 
plining of Israel and The Consolidation of 
Israel respectively, additional facts have 
been included in the notes, and the origi- 
nally conspicuous merit of the work has 
been enlarged perceptibly. 

Although we sympathize warmly with 
the spiritual aims of Rev. Silliman Blagden 
in his unique volume, A Bouquet of Poems 
and Canticles to the Praise and Glory of 
God [Published by the author] from the 
point of view of the literary critic we are 
compelled to say that the book is too mis- 
cellaneous and incoherent. Much of the 
verse is metrically faulty and has no merit 
but its piety, while the somewhat startling 
form in which the book is printed lacks 
good taste ——The Love of the World [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.00] is an artistically printed 
and bound little devotional work, by Mary 
E. Case. It discusses familiar themes but 
avoids commonplaces successfully and is 
one of the more inviting and helpful books 
of the sort. Another volume of religious 
selections arranged for daily use is The Chil- 
dren’s Year-Book [Roberts Bros. $1.50], 
compiled by Edith E. Forbes. The contents 
have been chosen from the Bible and also 
from general literature. The author seems 
to avoid characteristically evangelical Bibli- 
cal passages but her task has been performed 
well in other respects and her volume on 
the whole is one of the very best.——We al- 
ways are glad to welcome and call attention 
to the annual volume of Peloubet’s Select 
Notes [W. A. Wilde & Co, $1.25] and the 
volume on the lessons for 1894 is constructed 
on the same lines and illustrates the same 
practical adaptation to useful service as its 
predecessors. It has established itself firmly 
in the regard of the Christian public. 





STORIES. 


The Coast of Bohemia [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] does not show Mr. Howells at his 
best yet, in spite of striking evidences of 
carelessness, it exhibits his remarkable de- 
scriptive power. One feels, while reading, 
that a great deal is being made out of some- 
what scanty materials, yet the art of doing 
this so vividly is not sufficiently common as to 
fail to awaken admiration. ‘The story deals 
with the fortunes and love affairs of a young 
girl from the West who is an art-student in 
New York.——Mr. Black’s The Handsome 
Humes (Harper & Bros. $1.50] is more like 
novels in general than most of his stories 
are but isa sweet and touching narrative. 
The subject of marrying in disregard of so- 
cial caste is considered and there is a strong 
contrast between parental self-sacrifice and 
domineering. Mr. Black’s heroines usually 
are exceptionally charming and Nan is no 
exception to the rule. A Third Person 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], by B. M. 
Croker, tells spiritedly portions of the his- 
tory of several differently interesting Eng- 
lish people, whose experiences serve to 
while away an hour or two agreeably with- 
out leaving any specially distinct impres- 
sions. 

Mrs. Burnett’s autobiography of her early 
life, which she has narrated in The One I 
Knew Best of All [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00] is related with pleasant simplicity and 
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frankness. The account of ber literary as 
pirations and of ker first attempts and suc- 
cesses in writing for publication is espe- 
cially interesting. The juvenile life in Eng- 
land which she describes does not strike 
one as very attractive but there is no doubt. 
that she was a happy child or that she has 
made a charming book out of her memories, 
——Turning from a real child to one imagi- 
nary, Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s hero, Guert Ten 
Fyck [D. Lothrop Co. $1.50], wins the 
favor of the reader easily and the Revolu- 
tionary scenes in which he figures, chiefly 
in or near New York City, are at once vivid 
and instructive. Both boys and girls enjoy 
such wholesome, yet exciting books. 

The goodness of Harry Mendell, the cen- 
tral figure in Hezekiah Butterworth’s story, 
The Boys of Greenway Court [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50], is obtruded too much. Really 
a sound, manly fellow he is almost made to 
appear a prig. Moreover, the reader. re- 
fuses to be content with the neglect of the 
effort to prove Harry’s story about the horse 
to be true which apparently would have 
been natural if not easy. The book has de- 
cided weaknesses, yet in spite of them is 
bright and graphic, bas considerable merit 
as a historical picture and is illustrated 
handsomely. It is a tale of the early days of 
George Washington.——In Colonel Knox’s 
latest, John Boyd’s Adventures [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50], the boys will find a healthy, 
dashing story of sea life and adventure a 
hundred years or so ago. It describes im- 
prisonment among the Algerines, life on a 
slaver, and other experiences which possess 
some historical value and are so told as to 
be wholly free from objectionable features, 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, the famous African 
explorer and author, has written vut a col- 
lection of stories which represent African 
folk-lore. They were narrated, he says, in 
camp from time to time by different natives 
in his employ. The volume is called My 
Dark Companions and Their Strange Stories 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00] and its 
contents not only are very entertaining in 
their way but also possess much value as 
contributions to African folk-lore, a depart- 
ment hitherto very scantily filled. The re- 
semblances between some of these tales and 
some which circulate in other lands is sig- 
nificant, although probably many of those 
current among our Southern negroes, which 
Mr. Harris has chronicled so admirably, are 
of African origin. The book is illustrated, 
Grace King’s Balcony Stories [Century 
Cu. $1.25] all, we believe, have been printed 
in the magazines chiefly, if not wholly, in 
the Century. ‘They are brilliant in some 
respects, redolent of the atmosphere of the 
South, and highly enjoyable. 

Students of the condition of the negro 
race in the United States at the present 
time will gain much information from Hen- 
rietta Matson’s story, The Mississippi School- 
master [Cong. S. 8. & Pub. Society. $1.00]. 
It isa simple, trustworthy, instructive nar- 
rative with some features of special merit. 
From the same house comes Emily 
Weaver’s story, Prince Rupert's Namesake 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub, Society. $1.50], which 
in general is carefully drawn historically 
and is full of incident and adventure while 
earnestly religious in sentiment. Its weak- 
est point is the reproduction of the dialectic 
or colloquial mannerisms of the time of the 
Restoration. Thisis a minor flaw, however. 
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——Kirk Munroe is never afraid to deal 
out remarkable events with liberality to his 
readers and in The Coral Ship [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25] he has not restrained 
his hand. The boys will relish the book 
and will not be misled by it. Our Nell 
[E. & J.B. Young & Co. 40 cents] is by 
Catharine E. Smith and is an English love- 
tale with a marked religious tone. There 
are a few pictures.—A number of the 
short stories which have been published in 
the Punsy have been collected and make 
an enjoyable volume called Worth Having 
[D. Lothrop Co, $1.00]. We need say no 
more to indicate that they are good stories. 
The book is illustrated. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pre- 
pared a daintily beautiful new edition of 
Miss Sarah O. Jewett’s ever fascinating 
Deephaven [$2.50]. .In addition to hand- 
some paper, clear type and uniquely attract- 
ive binding there are many illustrations, as 
felicitous in illustrating the meaning as 
they are superior in workmanship. Among 
the holiday books of the current season 
which thus far have come to hand, certainly 
none is more tempting than this. The 
Seribners also have issued Thomas Nelson 
Page's pathetic and popular Meh Ludy 
[$1.50] in a very pretty shape and with ex- 
cellent illustrations by C.S. Reinhart. This 
story, too, is sure of a long popularity. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison has very properly in- 
cluded a sketch by herself in Short Stories 
{Harper & Bros. $1.00], the latest volume 
of the Distaff Series, which she has edited. 
The other contributors are Mrs. Stoddard, 
Mrs. Slosson, Miss Chesebro and Miss 
Crosby. The stories all are excellent.—— 
Mr. Howells’s farce Evening Dress [Harpers. 
50 cents] is out in the Black and White series. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, the Campbells, and 
others now pleasantly familiar to the read- 
ing public perform again amusingly. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


There is more than historical interest in 
College Tom (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00], 
by Caroline Hazard. It also is a sketch, it 
even may be termed a study, of certain types 
of early New England character, notably 
that of the Friends. The scene is the Nar- 
ragansett region in Central and Western 
Rhode Island. College Tom, so-called be- 
cause he was a student at Yale, probably 
about 1739-40, was Thomas Hazard, the 
great, great-grandfather of the writer of 
the book. He was a man of more than or- 
dinary ability and force of character and 
was a natural leader in his community. He 
was an earnest, self-sacrificing abolitionist 
when slavery was a matter of course. The 
author has drawn her portrait of him spirit- 
edly and with apparent fidelity, and her vol- 
ume is particularly rich in copies or fac- 
similes of ancient records and other signifi- 
cant documents. It is a permanently valu- 
able addition to antiquarian and historical 
literature. It has been printed very hand- 
somely. 

President C. F. Thwing, of Adelbert Col- 
lege and Western Reserve University, has 
written another book in his familiar vein 
entitled Within College Walls [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.00]. It discusses such themes 
as the good of going to college, the temp- 
tations of the student, college government, 
the college as preparatory for business, the 
college and the church, and the pre-eminence 
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of college graduates in later life. These are 
treated with good judgment and there is 
some fresh and somewhat novel material, 
such as the facts in the last chapter men- 
tioned above. No reader of the book can 
fail to gain a more enlightened under- 
standing of the value of the modern col- 
lege.——In the same general style as in 
The Making of New England and The 
Making of the Great West Mr. S. A. Drake 
has written The Making of Virginia and the 
Middle Colonies [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50]. It is a concise, well studied and 
tersely written hand-book, only professing 
to be an outline but succeeding in saying 
much in little and in saying it well. It is 
illustrated freely and appropriately. 

Mr. A. M. F. Randolph’s The Trial of Sir 
John Falstaff [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] 
is partly an analytical study of the fat 
knight's character and, to some extent, of 
Shakespeare’s genius and work, and partly 
a sort of burlesque, in which Falstaff’s imag- 
inary defense of himself is set forth. The 
latter part of the book seems overwrought, 
but the earlier portion is well done. On the 
whole, it can be conceded to possess con- 
siderable interest.—— In Windfalls of Obser- 
vation [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], 
Mr. E. S. Martin has uttered himself in a 
series of semi-serious, semi facetious papers 
about travel, marriage, horses, and other 
common themes of more or less importance. 
He is fresh and amusing, and sometimes 
soberly suggestive. The book is a good one 
to lie on the table for reading at odd 
moments._—- Agnes Repplier always is 
bright and lively, and always has something 
to say worth the saying, as the world of 
magazine readers and all who have seen her 
former volume are aware. Her Essays in 
Idleness [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.35] 
will maintain and increase her already envi- 
able reputation. 

It is not necessary to indorse every state- 
ment in such a work as Mr, Andrew Carne- 
gie’s Triumphant Democracy [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00] in order to be able to 
commend it, and quite heartily, on the 
whole. Probably very few readers, if any, 
have not regarded the author’s glowing pic- 
ture as somewhat exaggerated, especially in 
view of recent political history, but few can 
have failed to rank it among the able, biil- 
liant; telling and in every way most striking 
books of the past ten years. A new edition, 
based on the census of 1890, is out.—— 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just pub- 
lished in their Standard Library a new and 
exceptionally attractive edition of that ever 
famous work, Boswell’s Life of Johnson in 
two volumes [Each $1.00]. It is in clear, 
readable type, too, which is not true of some 
editions in several volumes._—Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Hale has been writing verse as well as 
prose all his life and a small book of his 
poems, called For Fifty Years [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00], is before us. The poems are of all 
sorts as to themes, meters, etc., but one and 
all reveal something of the large humanity 
and helpfulness of the author.——Mr. W. A. 
Clouston’s collection of Five Hundred and 
Eighty nine Wise Sayings [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents] gathered largely from Eastern 
sources, contains mure wheat and less chaff 
than most such books and is thoroughly en- 
joyable and edifying. Its outward form 
also is neat and convenient. 

Parts 21-24 of Famous Composers and Their 
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Works [J. B. Millet Co. Each 50 cents}, 
treat, in the same intelligent and agreeable 
manner as heretofore, of Méhul, Hérold, 
Auber, Halévy, Berlioz, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Gounod, and Chopin. There algo 
is a historical and in a measure critica] 
paper of much value on Music in France, 
Illustration, especially in the form of ex. 
cellent portraiture, abounds. The public 
already has shown its appreciation of this 
publication by making it a remarkable finan- 
cial success. 


NOTES. 

—— Of the first issue of The Woman at Home, 
a new English magazine, more than a hun. 
dred thousand copies have been sold and the 
demand has not ceased. 

—— Americans hear comparatively little 
about Mrs. Henry Wood, the English novelist, 
but her popularity at home is such that ata 
recent trade sale in London over seventeen 
thousand copies of her books were disposed of. 

—— George Macdonald has gone to his Ital- 
ian winter home for the coming months. It 
has been his custom for some years, we be- 
lieve by medical advice, to migrate south- 
ward upon the approach of cold weather and 
Italy is his favorite country. 

— Few living American novelists can 
count, says a writer in the New York Sun, 
upon the sale of over five thousand copies of a 
book during the first year after its appearance, 
and in the case of poetry, if two thousand sell 
in that time the book is aconspicuous success, 

— Mr. Hall Caine is writing a life of Christ. 
It has been written once but is to be rewritten 
after the author has made a long stay 1n Pales- 
tine. He states that he has written from an 
imaginative point of view, but with the ut- 
most sympathy and reverence. Its appear- 
ance will be awaited eagerly. 

—— We regret to have stated in our notice 
of The Century Gallery [Century Co.] last week 
that its price is $1.50. It really costs $10.00. 
Probably few of our readers were misled, it 
being self-evident that such a publication 
must cost more than we declared, and all who 
examine it will appreciate the fact that the 
actual price is not exorbitant. 

—— Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, the Edin- 
burgh publishers, known especially in connec- 
tion with the famous Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, have published a notice and warning 
to the effect that the only authorized Ameri- 
can publisher of the new edition of the cyclo- 
pedia, completed last March, is the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. of Philade’phia. 

— The French courts have decided re- 
cently that agreements between an author 
and his publisher are strictly personal., i.¢., 
that an author and his productions are not 
subject to the transfers to which a publisher's 
business is exposed. The basis of this deci- 
sion is that an author chooses his publisher 
for his own reasons and ought not to be liable 
to be forced to accept some substitute possibly 
disagreeable or otherwise unsatisfactory. 

—— In speaking of the late Dr. Schaff’s lat- 
est book, Theological Propxedeutic, in our issue 
of Nov. 16, we called it a reissue. This is true 
only of about half of it. The remainder is 
now published for the first time. There is 
nothing in the copy sent us, as there is in an- 
other copy which we have seen, to indicate 
that there is an addition to the book as issued 
last year, unless one happens to have the lat 
ter at hand for comparison. The newer por- 
tion includes three departments, historical, 
systematic, and practical theology, and a use- 
ful suggested list of books of a winisterial 
library. 

— A novel journalistic scheme is proposed 
by Mr. W. T. Stead, the irrepressible and versa- 
tile English editor, formerly of the Pall Mall 
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Gazette. He asks a hundred thousand persons 
to send him in advance a year’s subscription 
of $6.50 to a new daily journal which he offers 
to start, proposing to give to each one the 
paper itself and a five dollar debenture bond 
in the Daily Paper Company, Limited. Ap- 
parently he expects to make enough out of 
subsequent subscribers, etc., to pay these 
ponds. Butwhatif he shoulddie? An enter- 
prise of such magnitude should not depend so 
largely upon any one personality. We fear 
that he hardly will get his hundred thousand 
subscriptions. But almost anything is possi- 
ble in England, 
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Low TIDE ON GRAND PRE. By Bliss Carman. 
120. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
SEVEN CHRISTMAS Eves. By Seven Authors. pp. 
264. $1.00. 
AT LONG AND SHORT RANGE. By W. A. Collins. 
pp. 198. $1.25. 
MY CHILD AND I. 


$1.00. 


pp. 


By Florence Warden. pp. 302. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
No.1. In four grades. Each part 8 cents. 
year, 30 cents. 
F. Tennyson Neely. New York. 
For Lirk AND Love. By R. H. Savage. 
50 cegigs. 


Vol. I. 
Per 


pp. 48. 


MAGAZINES. 


November. ART JOURNAL.—BIBLICAL WORLD.— 
YALE REVIEW.-—-LEND A HAXD.— PULPIT.— 
PANSY. 
December. WORTHINGTON’S.—FRANK LESLIE’S.— 
GODEY’S. 
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TO THE CHUROHES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


The Board of Ministerial Aid was established by 
the General Association in 1868. It has done a quiet 
but efficient work in aid of needy and disabled 
ministers and their widows and orphans. The 
Gencral Association at its last meeting adopted a 
most hearty vote of recommendation that the 
churches contribute each am annual donation. It is 
hot my object now to argue in behalf of this benefi- 
cent work, but simply to entreat each church, in 
Selecting the objects for its contributions in 1894, to 
place this one upon its list. I beg pastors and 


church officers to bave this in mind, for the sake of 

those who need help. Moderate contributions from 

all the churches will furnish ample funds for the 
A. H. QUINT, 

For the Executive Committee. 


present. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Other Congregational Clubs may well follow 
the Cleveland club’s example in arranging 
future programs. 

A short and inexpensive manual of Congre- 
gationalism ought to be circulated in other 
places beside the West, and the Congregation- 
alist Handbook gives a great deal of informa- 
tion in small compass which every Congrega- 
tionalist ought to know. 

The town where three States meet is called 
* Kenova,”’ taking something from the name 
of each. In like manner different denomina- 
tions can unite in a Congregational church 
and. yet keep many of their own ideas. 

Not onlyin Taunton are the churches awak- 
ening to the necessity of exerting a stronger 
influence in municipal affairs. Brooklyn is 
wide awake, and farther west various church 
organizations are trying to educate the public 
for good citizenship. 

It is well to remember, too, what Daniel 
Webster orce said, ‘* Whatever makes a good 
Christian makes a good citizen.” 


FROM CLEVELAND. 

The Bohemian Mission Board, which is 
composed of five laymen and is a separate 
organization from the City Missionary Society, 
sustains to the State and national home mis- 
sionary ‘societies the relation of an aided 
ehurch and receives an annual grant from 
them. It owns the valuable property of Beth- 
lehem Church, Cyril Chapel, Mizpah Chapel 
and the Bible Readers’ School, and under the 
general supervision of Rev. H. A. Schauftler, 
D. D., maintains services and various lines of 
work in English, Bohemian and Polish at five 
widely separated stations. 

East Madison Avenue Church, which is 
located in an extensive manufacturing dis- 
trict, finds all its services in these hard times 
more largely attended than ever before and 
there is deepening interest. The church is 
occupied for either English or Bohemian serv- 
ices every day in the week, two woman visit- 
ors are in constant service and a great deal of 
practical relief work is done, There were 
ninety people at the Bohemian preaching 
service, Nov. 12, and 175 at the afternoon Sun- 
day school, beside crowded attendance at the 
noon Sunday school and the regular public 
worship. Rev. D. Theodore Thomas, the pas- 
tor, is a graduate of Adelbert College and 
Lane Seminary. He has the practical knowl- 
edge of working men, for he was for several 
years acoal miner. A separate church build- 
ing for the Bohemian work is greatly needed. 

The City Missionary Society asks the 
churches for $2,400 the current year, and has 
voted to secure a superintendent for the year 
beginning Jan. 1, 1894, who shall give about 
one-third of his time to the soviety in connec- 
tion with special work on some one of its mis- 
sion fields. The plan of beginning at once to 
set aside a percentage of all receipts for a per- 
manent fund is under consideration. The 
society now has three enterprises under its 
care, with a fourth in the pvear future. 

The Congregational Club again taxed the 
capacity of its meeting place, Nov. 20, and the 
problem of where to hold its regular gather- 
ings is becoming urgent. The club voted to 
retain its present plan of inviting women as 
guests at three of the five meetings of each 
year and to increase its membership and re- 
ception committee from three to ten. The 
Public School was the theme of the evening. 
Judge A. S. Draper, formerly superintendent 
of public instruction for New York State and 
now superintendent of the Cleveland pubtic 
schools, delivered a scholarly, historical ad- 
dress upon The Development of the Public 
School; Mr. W. E. Roberts, supervisor of 
manual training, on Manual Training in the 
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Public School; and Miss Emma C. Davis 
supervisor of primary work, on The Kinder- 
garten and Its Relation to Public School Edu- 
cation. Director Sargent, who, under the 
new federal plan, is the head of a board of 
seven members which has entire charge of all 
school matters, made an earnest address, in 
which he thanked the club for its intelligent 
and practical interest in the public schools 
and its courtesy to those who are charged with 
the responsibility of conductifig them. All 
the addresses were of -a high order and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and the meeting was 
an effective promoter of that intelligent 
knowledge of public affairs and acquaintance 
with public officials which is an essential 
qualification for good citizenship. I. w. M. 


A NEW AND PROMISING FIELD. 

Ceredo and Huntington, W. Va., seven 
miles apart, and Ironton, O., twenty miles 
from them, are one hundred miles from all 
other churches of our order except the new 
churches at Jackson and Chillicothe, and form 
an important Congregational nucleus. They 
are in the heart of a region rich in unde- 
veloped stores of coal, iron, brick and fire 
clay. Kenova, at the junction of the three 
States, one mile from Ceredo, is an important 
market for the yellow poplar lumber of the 
South. Each of these three churches has the 
best church edifice in the best location in its 
own city and each has a guvod parsonage 
nearly new. 

At Ironton and Huntington, in the last six 
months, the pastors have taken the lead with 
their own hands in repairing the church 
edifices, frescoing, papering and painting. 
The three churches united, Nov. 13, 14, at 
Huntington in a fellowship meeting, which 
was also a Congregational rally. Secretaries 
Fraser and MeMillen, President Simpson of 
Marietta and Pastors Marsh, Gadsby and 
Collier made the people of that region, where 
Congregationalism is so little known, aware 
of its forces and acquainted them with its 
principles and workings. 

There were also half day meetings of the 
same general nature, Nov. 10, 11, at Chillicothe, 
Ceredo and Ironton. At each place the audi- 
ence was large, appreciative and deeply inter- 
ested, and Congregationalism received an 
impetus which will continue until this slum- 
bering region awakeus to its possibilities. 

E. O. M. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

This meeting was held, Nov. 7-9, with the 
church in Pomona, Rey. L. H. Frary, pastor. 
The church has just enlarged its audience-room, 
which, with a prayer meeting room adjoining, 
was well filled. Rev. Dr. R. G. Hutchins was 
moderator. In the audience were many whose 
names are familiar in the older parts of our land: 
Rev. J. H. Williams, recently of Kansas City, 
Rev. Dr. Higley, formerly of Beloit, Wis., 
Rev. A. B. White, formerly of Toledo, O., Rev. 
J. T. Ford, superintendent of home missions, 
Rev. H. M. Jones, formerly of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Rev. D. D. Hill, formeriy of Elgin, IIL, 
President Baldwin of Pomona College, Rev. 
Sherlock Bristol, and many others scarcely 
less well known. An association which has 
as its members men like these has material 
for strong and interesting meetings. 

The papers and addresses were on home 
missions, the college, women’s work for home 
and foreign missions, the Holy Spirit, the 
Sabbath and the Columbian Exposition. Dr. 
Kincaid made the first visit paid by any na- 
tional secretary to this body, and Rev. Walter 
Frear the first official presentation of the 
work of the American Board. The college 
meeting, which occupied the last evening, 
was the great meeting of the gathering. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd of Pacific Seminary, Fathgr Bris- 
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tol, the pioneer preacher, President Baldwin 
of Pomona and other brethren spoke. 
3. H. H. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

During the year that Rev. P. B. Davis has been 
pastor of the Central Church, Dorchester, thirty-six 
have been added to membership. The congregation 
and Sunday school have been more than doubled. 
Improvements have been made in the edifice and 
on the grounds. All bills have been paid and the 
indebtedness somewhat reduced. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has found it necessary to re- 
move to Boston for the better prosecution of her 
temperance work. In view of this the church in 
Hyde Park of which she has been a member many 
years passed resolutions memorializing her work 
for the church and for temperance. 

At the Newton Congregational Club the general 
topic, The Sunday School, was presented in the dif- 
ferent divisions—The Need of More Thorough and 
Systematic Study of the Bible, The Work of the 
Superintendent, Success, Our Mission, The Sunday 
School the Nursery of the Church, Demand for 
Change in Method of Instruction. 

The Pawtucket Church, Lowell, is prospering 
under its new pastor, Rev. W. D. Leland. Since his 
vacation twenty persors have expressed their de- 
termination to enter upon the Christian life, the 
Sunday school shows an increase, the Y’s are ac- 
tive, a Boys’ Brigade is being formed, and last week 
a Bible Workers’ class of twenty-six began its study 
under the leadership of Miss Annie McKay, a gradu- 
ate of Northfield training school. 

The interior of the house of worship in Wenham 
has recently been renovated. The wing pews have 
been removed, the platform changed and lowered 
and new pulpit furniture supplied. 

The church in Georgetown, expressing its indig- 
nation at the conviction of its pastor in the local 
court, on a charge preferred by an agent of the 
8. P.C. A. of cruelty to a skunk, has passed resolu- 
tions declaring “that not only no cruelty was prac- 
ticed, but that our pastor is the victim of a conspir- 
acy between the liquor interest in Georgetown, our 
representative of justice and the unworthy agent 
of a worthy society.” 

The Union Church, Taunton, has voted to adopt 
the free pew system in 18%. A flourishing organ- 
ization of men is the Curtis Club, which holds 
fortnightly meetings. On alternate Wednesdays 
members of the club meet at the parsonage for the 
discussion of special subjects, the class being led by 
Rey. E.H. Chandler. Dole’s American Citizen has 
been read during the autumn. This club belongs to 
the Lyceum League of America, whose object is “ to 
cultivate good citizenship among the young men 
of America.”——The North Bristol] Congregational 
Club, at its November meeting, considered the rela- 
tion of the church to public interests. Representa- 
tives of different denominations participated in the 
discussion. The churches of Taunton are awaking 
to the necessity of exerting a stronger influence on 
municipal affairs. 

Piedmont Church, Worgester, enjoyed a unique 
Sunday school concert, Nov. 19, entitled The Devel- 
opment of the Church, and arranged by Mrs. Kath- 
erine C. Higgins, superintendent of the primary 
department. Beginning with Nature’s First Tem- 
ple, it followed various stages of advance with 
Scripture, recitations and singing. A model of the 
tabernacle was set up. The Church of Today, the 
closing illustration, was shown by placing on a can- 
vas screen, section by section, The Rock, Christ 
Jesus, for foundation, then stones representing the 
Christian virtues and graces, the completed whole 
displaying at last the present Piedmont edifice. 


Maine. 

A great impetus has been given to Pine Street 
Church, Lewiston, by the recent revival. The Sun- 
day school is the largest in the history of the church, 
and now leads the denomination in the State. The 
pastor, Rev. G. M. Howe, has organized a children’s 
class, which meets every week for religious instruc- 
tion, and also a Busy People’s class, which meets at 
the same hour as the Sunday school and is proving 
a great success. The Congregationalist Services 
have been adopted and will be used as they are pub- 
lished. 

Rev. C.S. Patton of High Street Church, Auburn, 
has inaugurated a new order of service for Sunday 
evenings. The exercises are to consist largely of 
music and Scripture readings, with a ten minute 
sermon on some practical topic.—aA delightful 
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spiritual refreshing is reported from the Sixth 
Street Chapel of New Auburn, Rey. L. J. Thomas, 
pastor. 

The Second Parish Church, Portland, gave the 
Sunday school a social, Nov. 22, securing an attend- 
ance of over 400.——The Men’s Sunday Evening Club 
of Williston Church on the same day gave a banquet 
to which ladies were invited. The World’s Fair as 
a religious and secular educator was discussed. 
The club bas been a great success in calling into 
activity and fellowship men who have not been 
identified with church work for years. 

Vermont. 

A fellowship meeting was held with the new 
church at Westmore, Nov. 14, 15, with crowded 
schoolhouse and great interest. As a partial result 
of the work of Miss Nelson and Miss Harmon in this 
field, fifteen persons were received into the church 
Nov. 19. A strong desire is expressed for the young 
women’s services through the winter. Other fields 
in Orleans County are waiting for them. 

The new house of worship at Bethel, built at a cost 
of $6,000, to replace the one burned in April, 1892, 
was dedicated Nov. 15. An historical sketch was 
read by Deacon Alonzo Emery. The sermon was by 
Rev. G. W. Wright, a former pastor. The old build- 
ing was burned, without insurance, just after the 
completion of an addition for a new chapel, and 
many of the churches in the State have contributed 
toward the present building. Rev. V. W. Blackman 
has recently begun his pastorate here. 

The centennial of the church in Georgia was ob- 
served, Nov. 7, with a historical address by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. W. Clark, reminiscences and letters 
from former pastors, Rev. Messrs. C. C. Torrey, 
James Hay and J. H. Woodward. Among the min- 
isters and missionaries that have gone out from this 
country church are Rev. Messrs. A. W. Clark of 
Austria, A. M. Colton, Easthampton, Mass., E. J. 
Ranslow of Swanton and W. C. Clark, South Hero. 

Connecticut. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Third Church, 
Guilford, was observed, Nov. 26, with an historical 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. G. W. Banks, letters 
from ex-pastors and former members and other ap- 
propriate services. This church began as an aboli- 
tion church with 123 members. It has had five pas- 
tors and now numbers 294. Its contributions, in- 
cluding legacies, for benevolence amount to upward 
of $75,000. During the present pastorate 291 persons 
have united with the church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

At the annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the City Mission Society, Brooklyn, Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son gave the principal address.—Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn lectured recently before a large audience in 
the New England Church on Poverty: Its Causes 
and Effects. Rev. Alexander Lewis is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on The Realm of 
Womanhood as Illustrated in the Women of the 
Bible—Sarah the Mother, Miriam the Sister, Deb- 
orah the Leader, Jezebel the Enemy, Esther the 
Heroine, Abigail the Wife.——A meeting for Ital- 
ians has been begun in Pilgrim Chapel by an Italian 
missionary of the City Missionary Society.—A 
spirited midweek meeting was held in Plymouth 
Church on the result of the city elections. 


Plymouth Church, Syracuse, celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary Noy. 19, 20. It has had but five minis- 
ters, all of whom were living when the invitations 
were sent out. The sudden death of Dr. E. A. Law- 
rence, who was to have spoken on the Church of 
the Future, broke sadly upon the plans for the day. 
The five pastors have been Dr. M. E. Strieby, Rev. 
8. R. Dimmock, Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., Rey. E. A. 
Lawrence, D.D., and the present pastor, Rev. E. N. 
Packard, who came in 1887. Dr. Strieby preached 
on Sunday morning from the text, “ First the blade,” 
rehearsing the early days of the anti-slavery con- 
test, in which the young church took an active 
part. In the evening Dr. Beard took for his text, 
“Then the ear.” He was fourteen years pastor, and 
the church prospered under him. Tender allusions 
were frequently made to Dr, Lawrence. In the 
afternoon the Sunday schovul superintendents, all 
but one of whom are living, spoke, among them Dr. 
W. A. Duncan. On Monday night greetings were 
brought by the five pastors of the other Congrega- 
tional organizations in the city, by Dr. G. B. Spal- 
ding in the name of the other churches of Syracuse, 
by Rev. Ethan Curtis for the H. M. S. and by the 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A. Crayon portraits, life 
size, were presented in "Dort speeches to the church, 
that of Dr. Lawre ng trimmed with white 
flowers. The cong rose and stood in silence 
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when the picture was unveiled. Of the thirty-one 
original members six survive. The membership to. 
day is 560. 

A series of fellowship meetings in the northern 
part of the State began last Sunday, to continue for 
several weeks, under the charge of Rev. Lemuel} 
Jones of the H. M.S. They will bring together jp 
groups adjacent churches with a view to promoting 
revival interest. 


Suffolk Association met with the Orient church, 
which claims to be the oldest in the United States 
outside of New England. Dr. H. A. Stimson spoke 
on Congregationalism, Dr. W. A. Duncan on the 
C.8.8.& P.S., Dr. C. P. W. Merritt on China and 
Mrs. Ethan Curtis on A Romantic Chapter in 
United States History. Papers were read on Church 
Membership in Relation to Absentees and Unafiili- 
ates, The Bible in the Hands of Young People and 
The Christian’s Greatest Privilege—Saving Souls, 

New Jersey. 

The Swedish mission of the East Orange church 
has developed into a church, of which Rey. A, P, 
Nelson is pastor. The relation to the mother church 
is close and the outlook for the new organization is 
bright.——Rev. C. A. 8. Dwight, son of the well. 
known missionary, has begun labor at Closter, and 
the church, reunited and enthusiastic, seems to be 
entering upon a new era.—The Coytesville church 
has engaged Rey. 8. W. Laidler for one year. Under 
his ministration harmony has already resulted, 
The Morristown church, Rev. W. T. Pannell, pastor, 
has so increased in numbers as to require the en- 
largement of the edifice to twice its present size. 


The church in Upper Montclair, regretting the 
resignation of Rev. W. O. Weeden, has urgently 
requested that he remain until the first of April. 

Pennsylvania. 

The Congregational Club of Pittsburg and vicinity 
was organized, Nov. 21, to bring together the scat- 
tered Congregationalists of Allegheny County. The 
churches there are not strong, but progress is per- 
ceptible and the club is expected to aid to further 
success. Mr. John Jarrett of Pittsburg, formerly 
United States consul at Birmingham, Eng., and 
prominent in the work of Dr. Dale’s church there, 
is president. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

General Missionary Norman Plass has just closed 
a twelve days’ evangelistic meeting at Strongsville. 
More than sixty cards were signed, a majority of 
them by men, and the entire region has been deeply 
stirred. Rev. H. J. Wilkins is the efficient pastor of 
this historic country church, which is seeking to 
solve its share of the country problem. 


In the Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati, Rev. 
Sydney Strong, pastor, over 125 persons have joined 
the recently organized classes in bookkeeping, elec- 
tricity, physical culture and social economics. This 
church has just sent a carload of furniture and 
other supplies to Berea College.——Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn has been with the Columbia Church only 
four months, but attendance on service has doubled 
and the membership of the Endeavor Society quad- 
rupled.——Rev. A. T. Reed has held a helpful series 
of revival services at Dayton, Rev. D. M. Brown, 
pastor. 

Illinois. 

A peculiarly sad affliction has visited the family 
of Rev. W. A. Waterman, D.D., of Geneseo. His 
five children have been prostrated with typhoid 
fever, caused by drinking impure water. His two 
sons, Harry Bryant and William Ralph, aged, re- 
spectively, eighteen and sixteen years, and his daugh- 
ter, Fanny Grace, have died, and also his grand- 
daughter, three years of age. The remaining two 
daughters are recovering. . Three of the four deaths 
occurred in one week, between Noy. 8 and 15. The 
sympathy of the whole city has found expression in 
many ways for the family as these successive be- 
reavements have fallen upon them. 

Indiana. 

Nearly fifty gathered around the banquet tables of 
the Indianapolis Congregational Club, Nov. 14, 
and listened to and discussed a paper on The Fam- 
ily, the Church and the State, by Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst. Mr. W. F. Brunner was elected president 
and Rev. E. 8. Smith, secretary. 

Michigan. 

Under the labors of Rev. D. A. Holman at Big 
Prairie and Croton both churches are receiving nu- 
merous accessions, and the former is making prep- 
aration tv build a house of worship. 

The church at Constantine during the first year’s 
pastorate of Rev. G. R. Parrish has received thirty- 
two members on confession, all adults, and a 
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py letter. The old Presbyterian property, over 
which there has been trouble for several years, 
has now been transferred to the Congregational 
ehureh, to the satisfaction of all parties. 


In Rey. W. A. Hutchinson’s first year’s pastorate 
at Howard City and Coral twenty-five have been 
received to the two churches, and at Howard City 
a $5,000 church edifice has been nearly completed, 
$3,500 being already paid. 

Wisconsin. 

The church in Platteville, Rev. C. A. Wight, pas- 
tor, received twenty-five new members, Nov. 12, the 
result of special services, in which the pastor was 
assisted by Evangelist Buswell. 

Rev. Theodore Clifton of the Hanover Street 
Church, Milwaukee, has just completed a series of 
Sunday evening sermons on The Bible a Wonderful 
Book, The Bible and Its Critics, The Bible and Mod- 
ern Science, The Bible and the Progress of Man. 
The congregations were large and interested. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The St. Louis Congregational Club met Nov. 20. 
The address by President J. E. Bradley, LL. D., of 
Illinois College, on Essentials in Education, was 
thoroughly modern and full of suggestions for get- 
ting the best results. The attendance was larger 
than for some time and the club is in a flourishing 
condition. Rev. J. W. Sutherland was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year and Mr. E. 8. Hart, secre- 
tary —Rev. A. L. Love has prepared more than a 
hundred slides, pictures of the World’s Fair, and, 
with a fine stereopticon, is giving entertainments in 
the city churches, most of which have netted a hand- 
some sum by this means. 


The church building and parsonage dedicated only 
two years ago at Lamar were totally destroyed by 
fire Nov.19. The church was insured for $2,900 and 
the parsonage for $400. At a meeting held on the 
day of the fire it was determined to rebuild at 
once, and a committee was appointed on location 
and plans.——There were forty-one additions to the 
First Church, Springfield, Nov. 19, thirty-five on 
confession. 

Iowa. 

The Fontanelle people, Rev. C. B. Taylor, pastor, 
have repaired their house of worship at an outlay of 
almost $300, all bills being paid at once. The La- 
dies’ Aid Society and the Y. P. S.C, E. took leading 
parts in the enterprise.——Special meetings, with 
great interest, are in progress at Alden, under the 
direction of Evangelist C. W. Merrill. 

Work was begun at Spring Lake some years ago 
by Rev. G. E. White of Waverly, now a missionary 
in Turkey. Rev.I.D, Barnard held a series of meet- 
ings a few weeks ago and organized the church. 

Congregational services have been held at Mason- 
ville oceasionally by Rey. G. M. Orvis of Winthrop 
and Rev. W. H. Tuttle of Manchester for the past 
three or four years, and Rev. Frank Pyatt has 
labored there during the past year. A church was 
organized at the close of special meetings conducted 
by Rev. G. M. Orvis. Nearly the entire community 
is united in this enterprise. A pastor will be se- 
cured without delay. 

Members dismissed from the Alden church con- 
stituted the nucleus of an organization formed at 
Buckeye Nov. 19. Rev. C. N. Lyman of Alden has 
the pastoral care of the new church. A house of 
Worship costing about $1,300 was dedicated the same 
day. The church has applied to the C. C. B.S. for 
$200. When this amount is granted it will be free 
from debt. 

Minnesota. 

Mr. C. E. Wilcox of Northfield has given up busi- 
hess to enter the ministry. He has accepted a call 
to Lamberton.——Mr. W. W. Newell has accepted a 
call to Winthrop and will preach also at Gibbon, 
where services have been recently opened in a town 
destitute of preaching. 

The church edifice at Pafker was dedicated Nov. 
2 Rev. J. H. Morley preaching the sermon and Rev. 
J.C. Huntington offering the praser. The building 
Cost $1,000 and is the only one in the place. The 
people have given generously. Rev. G. F. Morton 
preaches here and at Round Prairie, taking a ride of 
twenty-five miles between his appointments. 

The church building, costing $3,000, at Little 
Falls, was dedicated, Nov. 24, Rev. G. H. Wells, 
D,D., preaching the sermon. It was completed one 
year from the burning of the old building and isa 
model of convenience and beauty. 


Kansas. 


General Missionary Bishop has been assisting the 
church in Linwood for ten days, regathering its 
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forces and preparing the way fora pastor. He has 
now gone to Jewell and other northerly counties to 
supply vacant churches and explore for new work in 
neglected country districts. 

Rev. W. L. Byers of North Topeka is assisting the 
pastor at Clay Center in revival services.——En- 
couraging additions to the churches at Kiowa, New- 
ton, Salina and various other points are reported. 
The spiritual outlook for the winter in the State is 
hopeful. 

The pastor of Sterling church, Rev. D. H. Snow- 
den, D. D., preached, Nov. 19, having reference to a 
burdensome debt amounting to about $600, and at 
the close of the service the full amount was promptly 
subscribed. 


The church in Overbrook dedicated its new house 
of worship, costing $1,900, Nov. 19, Rev. W. L. Byers 
ot Topeka preaching the sermon. Nearly $600 were 
pledged at the service, clearing all indebtedness. 
On the following day a council convened to con- 
sider the expediency of ordaining Mrs. J. H. B. 
Smith, the pastor’s wife. The council was much 
pleased with the narrative of Mrs. Smith’s experi- 
ence and Christian work in England, Africa and 
America, and likewise with the clearness and ability 
of her written statement of doctrinal belief. By 
unanimous vote her ordination was approved. 


By invitation representatives of churches in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri and Kansas met recently to con” 
sider the needs of the new Bethel Church in Kansas 
City and Bethel Mission in Armourdale. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the work at these 
points was.given by the pastor, Rev. F. G. Mitchell. 
The joint field affords a grand mission work for the 
churches all around it. A dispensary has been es- 
tablished in connection with Bethel Church, where 
patients are cared for without expense by Dr. 8S. D. 
Ross of Manhattan, who visits the field weekly. 


Rev. Dwight Dunham, recently pastor at Chase, has 
been holding successful revival meetings at Carson, 
and thinks of devoting his time to evangelistic work 
during the winter months.——Missionary Evangel- 
ists Veazie and Geach have been holding successful 
meetings in Haven and Colwich. 

The Topeka Congregational Club met, Nov. 13, 
with a large attendance. The topic was The Mate- 
rial, Educational, Fraternal and Religious Phases of 
the World’s Fair.——The churches have just begun 
the publication of a paper named the Topeka Pil- 
grim, to be issued monthly and to represent local 
interests. Rev. W. L. Byers of the North Church is 
editor. 

Nebraska. 

There have been a number of conversions in Ar- 
borville, Rev. J. A. High, pastor, in connection with 
the union meetings led by Evangelist C. J. Redding, 
and Nov. 15 was set apart as a midweek Sabbath. 


Although the prevalence of scarlet fever in Sut- 
ton had closed the public schools and prevented the 
meeting of the Sunday school, the congregations 
Nev. 18, home missionary Sunday, were good and 
the collection was a generous advance over that of 
last year. 

The church at Macon, being reduced by removals, 
and the farms in the vicinity being nearly all held 
by Germans, so that only three members are left on 
the field, has decided to disband and dispose of the 
church property to one of the German organizations 
lately formed. Rev. 8. A. Mounts, who has been 
preaching to the Macon church in connection with 
Upland, will now unite Campbell with Upland for 
his field. 


The church at Alma is in the midst of a revival, 
the preacbing being by the pastor, Rev. A. E. 
Ricker. This has been a very difficult field but the 
pastor has held on steadily. 


The executive committee of the W. H. M. U. of 
Nebraska has mapped out the campaign for the 
coming year. Five home missionary pastors at the 
front were selected for whose support to work, Rev. 
J. B. Brown, the children’s missionary, being in- 
cluded in the number. Beside the amount raised 
for home missions it plans to secure $500 for the 
academies of the State, $220 for Miss Worden at the 
Santee Agency under the A. M. A. and $100 for 
church building, beside some other offerings. 

North Dakota. 

Rev. William Edwards of Kose Valley has been 
conducting nightly cottage services during the past 
three weeks. As the people are scattered on the 
prairie the pastor has to travel from one to ten 
miles to attend a meeting. At the last communion 
five united with the church on confession. 

South Dakota. 

The Congregational Club of Yankton and vicinity 

held a rally, with good attendance. Rev. J. H. 
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Dixon read a paper on The Principles of Congrega- 
tionalism and Superintendent Thrall spoke on The 
Value of Congregationalism in a New State. The 
club chose a committee to prepare a concise man- 
ual of Congregationalism that might be obtained 
at little expense and be a guide to all the churches 
in their ordinary work. 

After an extended trip through Charles Mix 
County, Superintendents Thrall and Daley attended 
the Sunday school convention at Bloomington. On~ 
their night ride of over thirty miles, after the even 
ing service, Superintendent Thrall was thrown from 
the carriage, breaking his right arm. He is now 
recovering. 

The church in Glen View, organized in 1888 with 
eight members, now has thirty. Its new building, 
costing $1,000, was dedicated Nov. 19. Superintend- 
ent Daley preached, offered the dedicatory prayer 
and raised $95, which was more than enough to 
meet the cost of incidentals. 

The Central Association was held at De Smet 
Nov. 14, 15, with sermon by Rev. C. F. Reed. There 
were addresses on Christian Union, The Religious 
Education of the Young, The Grace of God, The 
Work of the Holy Spirit and Our Sisters in Need. 
This association consists of twenty-three churches 
and over 700 members. Thirteen churches were rep- 
resented. 

PAOIFIO COAST. 
Washington. 

Plymouth Church is the name given to what was 
known as the Center Street mission school of First 
Church, Tacoma. The church has been organized and 
supplied with preaching by the Y. P. S.C. E. of the 
First Church until last May, when W.S. Bixby, from 
Chicago Seminary, took charge for six months. Rev. 
B.F. Rattray bas begun work there, supported jointly 
by the missionary society and partly by the En- 
deavor Society. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARRON, John W., accepts call to Rapid C ity, 8. D. 
BURNABY, Sidney. A., to Southbridge, Mas 
DEAN, William N. T., Oxford, Mass., to Woodstock, Ct 


Acce] pts. 
DYER, 1 kdwara O., Whitman, Mass., to Sharon, Ct. 
ENGL nD Elias B. N Chester, N. J., to Pres. Ch , Wash- 
ington N.J. Decl 
HANCOCK, Sesaan 3 saceopts call to Alexandria, 8. D. 
HILLIARD, D. eph dy erdon, Neb., to Decorah, lo. Ac- 


LIVINGSTON, Stephen T., South Egremont, Mass., to 

Jert >, € St. 

LYON Emory, Mondovi, Wis., to Hartland. Accepts. 

MacAYEAL, Howard S.. Cambridge, Neb. to MeCaol, 

MAUKAY, Re Sage, St. ‘Albans, Vt., to First Pres. Ch., 
Albany, N.Y. Accepts. 

MART N, , David, accepts call to Cumberland Mills, Me. 

MOONEY, Warren, Coal Camp, Mo., to Tonganoxie, 
Kan, Accepts. 

f= gy Franklin F., Turner, I/l, to Santa Barbara, 

ts. 


Oa 
PHILLIPS, John w., 
ccepts. 
REDLON, Amos, Scarboro, Me., to Allen’s Mills. 


RIGUS, Charles B., Streator, I1l., to Roseville. Accepts. 

ROMINGER, Henry V., Hassalo A Portland, Ore., to 
Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, ¢ 

SARGENT, Clarence 8., ‘Adams, *Mass., to Central Ch., 
St. Louis, 

SCOFIELD, ty rus I., re:onsiders call to home mission- 


Buena Park, Cal., to Bakersfield. 
Ac- 


ry superin endency of Colorado and remains at 
gbalias 
ART. T I. B., Milton Mills, N.H., to Alstead. Ac- 


otter, William L., Holbrook, Mass., to Olivet, Mich. 


Acce 
A N, Edgar L., Andover ena, to Trinity Ch., 
Nort oh Ailobees Mass. pore 

YOUNG, Charles T., Wicbit n., to Little River and 

vs Ordinations and Installations. 

ADAMS, Silas N., i, Nov. 23, Westbrook, Me. Sermon, 


Prof. Cc te - Ropes; other parts 5 weaite. D. M. 
Pratt. 4 Fens. D. D., an¢ G. W. R 
EDMANDS. T. 


Merrill, i. Nov. 4 ‘iret. the ~ Bentnend, 

Minn. Serinen Rev. G. R. Merr li, D. D, 

HOLMES, Toeodore J., i. Nov. 22,’ Ho ikinton, Mass. 
Sermon, Rev Nejemiad Koynton; other 

Edmund eats D. D., D. O. Clark, F. E. aint and 





L. R. Eastm 

K ‘RK WOOD, "William A., 0. p. Nov. 21, Parkville, N.Y. 
Sermon, H. A. Stimson, D. D.; other parte. Rev. 
agen, Ad. I Lyman, D. D., “i. 8. Bliss, W. T. Stokes 
an ar 

LATHROP, ae G., i. Nov. 16, North Haven, Ct. 
Sermon, "prof. . Stevens; other b BF Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Am, J. E. Tree » rear 
Countryman, D. M. James and W. T. 

PAGE, Frederic H., o. Nov. 23, Bostou, heynol “te 
Pres, J Tucker; other parts, wt Messrs. E o 
Smyth, D. G. A. Gordon, D. D., W. E. Barton, R. B. 
Tobey and W. H. Alloright. 

Oilseed Be gaia pate: Hay 
mon, Rev. Richard Cor other pa * ev. 
Messrs. Cc. Sheldon, Lises Blakesley, D.D., and 

RAaC oe be & ., i. Nov. 22, Groton, Mass. ist: 
mon, Rev. Z. Conrad, a eg oad a gg 

aoeee, 3: 8 ” Voorhees, H a a 8. 'cleek: 


D.D Brooks and A. 8. Huds 
WOODBRIDGE, Richard G., i. Nov. 9% Middleboro, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. Vi D. D.; other parts. 
gt Messrs. Cyrus Hamlin, D. by F he Warfield, 
M. ©. Julien and Nehemiah Boynto 


TER, Festus, Byzen, Ka 
HEN NGS NG, Geors Mecond Ch., Oakland, Cal. 
eadioed, Vt. 


LEES, Jobn W., 
Dismissions. 


DEAN, William N. T., Oxford, Mass., Nov. 21. 
PINKERTON, William B., Waverly, 4 Nov. 8. 
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Churches Organized. 

BUCKEYE, Io., Nov. 19. Eighteen members. 

MASONVILLE, Io., Nov. 13. Twenty-nine members. 

SPRING LAKE, Io., Nov. 4. 

Miscellaneous. 

BATTEY, Richard H., will sapply until spring at 
Ste shen, Mentor, Mapie Bay and Fertile, Minn, 

CHANEY, Lucian W., has removed to Northfield, Minn. 

HOLMAN, E. H., of Towa State Univ., is supplying Riv- 
erside Ch., Sioux C ity, and Greenville Mission 

JAMES, William. Woodhaven, L. L, has been appointed 
associate superintendent of ‘the Five Points House of 
Industry. 

JOUNSON, P. A., a young man purposing to enter the 
ministry, Ae accepted eall to Dodge Center and 
Claremont, ae. 

MARSH, Alfrea F , Fairfield, lo., was given 2100 at a 
“ visit” “« ‘his people : 
NEWELL, ,is in charge of the cburch in Win- 

throp, Min - : 

PEGRUM, Robert, Watertown, Ct., also received a gift 
of 100 from members of bis « ongre gation. 

POST, Martin, Sterling, Ill., has accepted leave of ab- 
sence for the wiuter, tendered bim by his people, and, 
with his family, will spend the winter at Atliautic 


Silas W., and wife, have returned to Hart- 
ter more than a year in > 

ROUSE, Clarence W., Sayville, N. Y., has been advised 
by his physician to give up work for at least six 
months. 

RUSSELL, Frank, New York, N. Y., has been invited to 
take charge of West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., for 
three months, 

SEWALL, William, will supply the church in Rogers, 
Ark., for three months. 

SMITH, Frank H., and wife, Cambridge, Mass., received 
an upright 4a aw edding present from his people, 

WILLCOX, C. E., is preaching at Lamberton, Minn. 








ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Fot. 
Alameda, Cal., 6 6 Newtown, Ct., — 7 
Allison, Io., 15 15 North Berkeley, Cal.,— 8& 
Bangor, Me., Ham- Owosso, Mich., — 16 
mond St., 2 7 Parker, Minn., ® 10 
Beloit, Wis., 9 10 Perkins, OkL, 25 27 
Bethel, Me., 4 4 Pittsburg, Kan., - 6 
Rowdle, 8. D, — 3 Pittsford, Mich. a 
Branford, Ct., 1 3% Plainview, Minn., 17 21 
Castana, Io., 16 16 Platteville, Wis., 20 25 
Chicago, IL, Lincoln Portland, Ore., First, 3 5 
Park, 6 10 Hassalo St., - 5 
Concord, N.H.,South,21 27 Riceville, Lo.. — 5 
Council Bluffs, To. 3 9 Rock Springs, Wyo. 4 4 
Custer, Minn., — 37 Rose Valley, dD., 5 5 
Denver, Col., Plym- St. Louis, Mo.,  ihova, 5 10 
outh, 6 28 Memorial, 4 4 
Tabernacle, — 12 San Francisco, Cal., 
East Gilead, Mich., — 3 First, yee | 
Fairfieid, Neb., 18 27 Fourth, 6 10 
Greeley, Col., 5 10 Olivet, 2 4 
Green Ridge, Mo., 5 5 Saxton’s River, Vt. 3 3 
Grinnell, lo., — 14 Seattle, Wn., Plym- 
Harvey, N. D., — 3  outh, 40 44 
Hebron, N. H., 5 5 Shelton, Ct., 14 21 
Henry, IL, 17 28 Sioux City, Io., May- 
Hopkins, Mich., 20 20 flower — 6 
Howard, 8. D., 6 16 South Maven, Mich., — 9 
Lilini, [1l., 4 5 Seegeeld, Mass., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Firs 35 (41 
Fellowship, — 12 Stillw see r, Minn, ‘4 57 
Janesville, Wis 3 7 Tampa, Fla., 1 3 
Kennebunk, Me., 3. 38 Wallingford, Vt., ia 
La Grange, IIL, 3. 7 Warrensburg. IIlL., Se | 
Lincoln, Cal., 2 5 Westmore, Vt., 15 15 
Lincoln, Neb., First, 1 12 Wheaton City, ., — 7 
Manson, Io., 4 9 Williston, N.D., 3 3 
Marion, Io., - & Williston, Vt., . 4 
Marlbore, N. H., 6 12 Windham, Vt’ 9 6 6 
Masov ville, Io., 25 29 Wino a, Minn., First,— 15 
Morena, Cal., § 8 Second, — 13 
New Haven, Ct., Wisner, Neb., 4 10 
Davenport, 2 4 Woolwich, Me., 464 
Fair Haven, 2 6 Worcester,Maseé.,Lake 
Howard Ave., 24 View, — 8 
Redeemer, 1 & Nine churehes with 
two or less, lw 


»” 





Conf., 534; Tot., 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 13,866; Tot., 29,319. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The society at Berkeley Temple, Boston, has an 
** observation committee,” whose work it is to visit 
other societies and learn new plans and methods. 

On the day when the lowa Convention met there 
was ordained to the ministry a young man who was 
the first boy that ever signed a junior pledge card 

An Australian society has sent letters te societies 
in different parts of the world, requesting replies. 
The intention is to devote an evening sometime to 
hearing these replies all together. 

An lowa society distributes bouquets every Satur- 
day afternoon to those employed on the railroad. 
It also provides every. week in a vacant storeroom a 
sociable for the especial benefit of outsiders, and it 
hopes that in time it will be able to establish a free 
reading-room. 

The society in Howard University sent to a soldier 
in whom they had become interested supplies of 
literature to be distributed to the eompany of which 
he was a member. His comrades have showed their 
appreciation of the gift by making a contribution 
to the society, each one giving something. 

The constitution lately adopted by the society in 
the First Church of San Francisco makes the provi- 
sion that the report of the nominating committee 
shall be submitted to the pastor and standing com- 
mittee for their approval before it is adopted by the 
society. By the action of the church the president 
of the society is also made a member of the stand- 
ing committee. 

At the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England much attention was given to the 
matter of young people’s societies. The young peo- 
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ple’s guilds have been strongly favored by the Con- 
gregational churches hitherto, but their purpose is 
chiefly a social one, and Christian Endeavor is con- 
stantly growing in favor. Rey. C. A. Berry, D.D., 
of Wolverhampton, presided at the meeting and 
told how his own young people had, during his ab- 
sence, expressed their wish for a society with a 
religious aim, and a Christian Endeavor Society 
had been formed there. A resolution was adopted 
by the union asking the Guilds’ Council to report on 
methods for bringing about a closer relationship 
between the churches, the guilds and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies. Another noteworthy gather- 
ing in England was the large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of Endeavorers in Dr. Dale’s church at Birming- 
ham, in connection with the national Sunday school 
convention. 





OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Mr. Moody desires to thank the churches that re- 
sponded so generously to bis call for aid in the re 
cent evangelistic campaign in Chicago. An aggre- 
gate of $1,264.90 was received. 

The gospel temperance meetings held every even- 
ing last week in Mechanics Hall, Worcesver, by 
Thomas E. Murphy, under the auspices of the 
churches, have been attended by large and enthusi- 
astic andiences. Thousands have signed the pledge. 

Mr. Moody met, Nov. 22, a large gathering of the 
ministers and laymen of Providence, R.1.,and vicin- 
ity to arrange for an evangelistic campaign. It was 
decided that services should begin on the first day 
of the new year, and that meanwhile other evan- 
gelists should institute preparatory services in one 
ortwosuburbsof the city. Throughout thechurches 
and the community there is a spirit of expectancy 
which is accepted as a token for good. 

a 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 

New York during the past week has been 
the scene of the gathering of prominent clergy 
and laity, who by their presence and enthusi- 
asm contributed to the interest of the fifteenth 
Church Congress. The topics were vital and 
germane to present religious thought; it 
was therefore certain that opinions would 
differ largely. The congress exists for the 
untrammeled ‘expression of opinion, held in 
check by Christian charity and set forth with 
loyalty to the church. It followed that the 
congress was a little “parliament of reli- 
gions,’’ where the several widely divergent 
schools of thought contained in the limits of 
the Episcopal Church were represented. 

The opening service took largely the color 
of a memorial to Bishop Phillips Brooks, one 
of the founders of the congress, who always 
gave the full weight of his influence, enthusi- 
asm and presence to its deliberations. The 
present bishop of Massachusetts, Dr. Law- 
rence, delivered the communion address, and 
alluded to the fact that this great son of 
Massachusetts was the preacher at the last 
congress. His crowning grace was that he 
showed the world in this nineteenth century 
with such naturalness and simplicity what it 
meant to be a Christian. 

Two of the subjects discussed were of spe- 
cial interest to the Episcopal Church alone, 
The Use and Abuse of Ritual and The Duty of 
Churches of the Anglican Communion Toward 
Roman Catholic Countries. Two related to 
the moral aspects of important social reforms. 
The topic, What Shall Be Done With the Sa- 
loon, excited great public interest. Dr. Rains- 
ford was the center of condemnation for his 
advocacy of what has been called the “‘ church 
saloon.’’ Robert Graham of the Church Tem- 
perance Society bitterly opposed this view, 
and advocated high license. Dr. Tomkins of 
Chicago antagonized both views on the ground 
that no compromise can be made with evil. 
He classed the fashionable clubs with saloons, 
and pleaded for sympathy with all who are 
working for temperance by any mode. Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, who succeeds Winchester 
Donald at the Church of the Ascension, took 
the same ground of entire prohibition of both 
the manufacture and sale of liquor as a bever- 
age. Dr. McKim explained and advocated the 
Gothenberg system, and nearly all the speak- 
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ers agreed with him that it formed a feasible 
ground for union in effort for all temperance 
workers. 

Another subject, Moral and Religious Train. 
ing in the Public Schoo)s, received an equally 
earnest and able treatment by the numerous 
speakers. Some were satisfied with the pub. 
lic schools as they are. Professor Boyesen of 
Columbia College advocated an imitation of 
the Roman Church in demanding something 
akin to the Faribault plano, i. e., the control of 
the religious education of Protestant children 
in school buildings out of school hours; gey. 
eral other speakers indorsed this view and 
advised that Romauists be encouraged in this 
direction and not suffered to secure entire 
control of the schools, as is getting to be the 
case in New York, by the substitution of Ro. 
man Catholic for Protestant teachers. Al] 
agreed that the moral nature of children, if 
neglected, dies of atrophy, and the claim was 
made that more than nine-tenths of the chil. 
dren of Americans attend no Sunday schoo} 
and presumably receive no religious training, 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie touched the deep 
root principles of education, urging the friends 
of the public school to criticise’ its defects, 
thereby forcing it to rise to its possible best. 

Of the speakers on the topic, What Is In- 
volved in the Sufficiency of the Bible? Drs, 
Richards of Providence and Parks of Boston 
advocated the extreme liberal view. Drs. 
Walpole of the General Theological Seminary 
and Dr. Morrison of Brooklyn took moderate 
ground on the position that the church, as it 
has preserved, must, in some sense, be the in- 
terpreter of the Bible, and Rev. J. H. Elliott 
of Washiogton showed how the Episcopal 
Church at all points, but especially in her 
Prayer-book, recognized “ the most holy Word 
of God.” 

Another allied topic of great general inter- 
st, The Ethics of Doctrinal Subscription,” 
was treated by Dr. Winchester Donald, who 
defended the clergy of his church from the 
charge of dishonesty. Rev. Mr. Hodges of 
Pittsburg and Dr. Shipman of New York 
took a liberal conservative view, holding that 
if a man were convinced that he had found 
truth to differ from his standards, he should, 
after due thought, either resign his position 
or declare his view of truth fully and leave 
the church to put him out, if it was necessary. 
His first duty was to truth, not to creed or 
church. Nearly all the speakers thought the 
Episcopal Church wise in making facts the 
basis of subscription, in requiring belief in 
the Bible, sacraments and the historic episco- 
pate, without giving any theory of inspiration, 
regeneration or apostolical succession. 

F. E. W. 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

A slowly increasing audience ultimately 
filled Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning and 
listened attentively to a paper on The Sue- 
cessful Prayer Meeting from Dr. W. N. Brod- 
beck of Brookline. The speaker characterized 
the prayer meeting as an excellent place for 
the pews to react on the pulpit-—a training 
school where church members may exercise 
their spiritual gifts and express their aspira- 
tions for a higher life. He emphasized the 
necessity of thorough preparation, variety, in- 
formality, spontaneity and enthusiasm, and 
suggested the commemoration of church fes- 
tivals and other special occasions and the use 
of a question box. 

Helpful methods were suggested by several 
other pastors present. Dr. Smith Baker 
thought that the better place for the pastor's 
remarks was at the close rather than the be- 
ginning of the meeting. Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton suggested as a means of creating @ favora- 
ble atmosphere that the pastor be the first one 
there, ready to greet each person entering; 
and, as an excellent way of drawing out the 
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members, that he ask for reports from any who 
are engaged in Christian work outside the 
church. Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., of Minne- 
apolis reported that his prayer meeting is in 
the hands of a committee who provide leaders 
from among the members, and that the pastor 
simply attends as one of the brethren, listens, 
js instructed, but often takes no part. Rev. 
Ellis Mendell and Drs. Hazen, Horr and Pat- 
rick also spoke. 
a an RE SNE 


BOSTON OONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 

The meeting last Monday evening was of 
exceptional interest, owing first to the stirring 
and able paper on the Hawaiian situation, by 
Rev. W. B. Oleson, whose long experience as 
a teacher in the Sandwich Islands enabled 
him to sketch with great accuracy and clear- 
ness the salient features of their political his- 
tory for the last twenty years. He made a 
strong plea for control of the islands by the 
United States, and pointed out plainly the 
error in the contemplated restoration of the 
queen. 

The main address of the evening, by Hon. 
§. B. Capen, was a vigorous setting forth of 
the responsibility of the Christian citizen in 
political affairs. He alluded first to the perils 
confronting us in the quality of much of the 
immigration, in the saloon and social evils. 
Such being the situation the Christian should 
study intelligently, attend the caucus, vote, 
have regard to the character of the candidate 
and be ready to take office himself. Mr. Capen 
then referred to the movement for municipal 
reform now taking shape in this city, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that if the good men 
would stand again much could be accom- 
plished in all our great cities. 

The speaking was continued by J. W. Baer, 
who pledged the support of the Y. P.S. C. E. 
to every effort to promote good citizenship, 
by Hon. J. M. W. Hall, who outlined what had 
been done in Cambridge, by Gen. J. L. Swift 


and by others. 
$$ 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, NOV. 24. 

Miss Abby B. P. Walley led the meeting, 
and in connection with the Ninety-first Psalm 
told the legend of St. Peter's sending out two 
angels, one to bring back the petitions and 
the other the thanksgivings that were offered. 
The burden of petitions proving much the 
heavier taught a lesson of thanksgiving and 
of the desirable attitude for the Christian, to 
listen for God’s voice. 

A request for special prayer from Mrs. Mary 
Tyler Gray, who upon the eve of sailing from 
New York, returning-to her home in Africa, 
had lost her eldest daughter from diphtheria, 
met a tender response. A letter was read 
from Miss Cornelia Judson of Matsuyama, 
Japan, whose name was upon the calendar for 
the day, and special prayer was again offered 
for all the missionaries in Japan. 

Rey. G. A. Ford of Sidon, Syria, made an 
address upon work in that country. His mis- 
sion, although: now under Presbyterian aus- 
pices, was in its beginning and for many years 
a@ part of the work of the American Board. 
The name of the young missionary from Som- 
erville who has just gone to Madura, given 
last week as Miss Martha Sampson, is Miss 
Ella F. Samson. 


oo 


PROFESSOR PEASE LAID TO REST. 


The funeral of Professor Pease, which 
occurred at Andover on Thursday of last 
week, called together a large and sympa- 
thetic assembly, including a numerous dele- 
gation from his recent Malden parish and 
many clergymen from Boston and vicin- 
ity, also President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
his predecessor in office. He was the only 
professor in the history of the seminary who 
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had ever died while in office, with the single 
exception of the gifted and beloved Bela B. 
Edwards (in 1852), whose life and labors 
Professor Park commemorated in a memorial 
sermon, preached in the old ‘‘ Bartlet Chapel ” 
and still remembered by many, on ‘ That 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” In genius for 
scholarship, ardent love of learning and 
attractive traits of personal character Pro- 
fessor Pease resembled that good man, but 
unlike him he was not permitted to perform 
any service in his professorship, his only 
public appearance in the seminary being 
when he delivered his inaugural discourse, 
nine weeks before, in the same chapel from 
which he was now borne to his last resting 
place, just across the path from the grave of 
Professor Edwards. 

Twelve students from the seminary acted 
as bearers, and Professors Moore, Churchill, 
Harris and Smyth participated in the services. 
The students also sent to Mrs. Pease and her 
son a memorial expressing their deep sym- 
pathy and their affectionate regard for the 
character of her husband. The weekly prayer 
meeting on the evening before the funeral 
was turned into a memorial service, and 
Professor Moore paid a worthy tribute to his 
colleague. 

—<—_ __ —____ 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The December Popular Science Monthly sug- 
gests that ‘‘an advance of science is more 
wanted today in the sphere of conduct than in 
the mechanical arts. We could get on very 
well for the next quarter of a century without 
traveling any faster, or without any further 
cheapening of cotton goods; but every day we 
feel, directly or indirectly, the need of greater 
wisdom in the conduct of life, for daily we 
suffer either through our own errors or those 
of others.” 

The American Unitarian Association re- 
cently issued a Book of Prayer and Praise. 
Rev. M. J. Savage does not like the result, as 
is indicated by his letter in the Christian 
Register: ‘There is not one single service in 
the book which I could use without cutting 
or omitting. . . . For myself, I must say that 
I cannot and will not use phrases as to human 
nature and God, and the conditions of our 
approach to God, that seem to me to hurt the 
honor of hoth. . . . To pay for a book like this 
out of funds contributed by all the churches 
comes pretty bear, at any rate, to being ‘ taxa- 
tion without representation.’” Rev. John W. 
Chadwick believes there is too much self- 
abasement in some of the services: ‘In my 
congregation there are not many miserable 
sinners. .. . I should call the Book of Prayer 
and Praise ‘a book for the encouragement of 
Unitarians in liturgical habits, with a view to 
their betaking themselves quickly to the bosom 
of the Episcopal Church.’”” Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness repudiates the book as an authoritative 
statement of Unitarian belief. If it is, he 
says, be has been teaching something that is 
not Unitarianism. He does not think that the 
Unitariaus generally believe ‘that God has 
redeemed us through Jesus Christ His Son, or 
that we desire Him to receive our prayers 
... through Jesus Christ our Lord. Again, 
I do not think that at Thanksgiving we bless 
God, ‘above all, for His inestimable love in 
the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ or that ‘in the name of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ,’ we beseech God ‘to forgive us 
all that is past,’ or that we may serve God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ 

A second trenchant article on The Baptist 
Educational Problem, by Prof. E.H. Johnson, 
appears in the Ezraminer. He affirms that 
**no legal device can secure a denominational 
institution to the service of the faith which 
foundedit. Experience at Andover and Union 
shows that not so much as a theological school 
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can be anchored fast. ... Moral control is 
the only effective control, and the one condi- 
tion of complete and secure moral contro) is 
that every generation of Baptists should pro- 
vide for the needs of its institutions. .. . To 
provide education is a costly beneficence. Of 
late we have not been paying the price at 
Rochester or at Brown, and in just that pro- 
portion our influence is declining at both in- 
stitutions. .. . Wecontrol a college while we 
foot its bills. Otherwise we lose control, all 
charter provisions to the contrary, notwith- 
standing.”’ 

Horace Bushnell is the theme of reminis- 
cences by Rev. Dr. C. B. Crane, in the Stand- 
ard. Concerning Dr. Bushnell’s abiding place 
in the ranks of great American theologians, 
he says: ‘ Let any man read again the works 
of Dr. Bushnell, he will be surprised at his 
anticipation of the best that is spoken and 
written today. Nor are there many moderns 
who can equal the powerful utterance of that 
majestic thinker. Titanic force throbs in his 
wondrous sentences. He was the radiant an! 
resolute herald of our new age. He opened 
the paths in which walk the prophets and 
apostles who inspire the thought and com- 
mand the faith of the children of light.” 

The Christian Advocate says that the charges 
made against Boss McKane of Gravesend cer- 
tainly are serious and some of them, if prop- 
erly authenticated, will bring him under tbe 
restrictions of certain of the disciplinary rules 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but it ex- 
presses its surprise, ‘if the charges stated 
are proven to be true, that he has not long ago 
been brought before a committee and tried.” 


ABROAD, 


The British Weekly cites the following from 
Dr. Joseph Parker’s new book, None Like It: 
A Plea for the Old Sword, in which that bril- 
liant divine controverts especially the views 
recently set forth by Robert F. Horton, D. D., 
in Verbum Dei: “It is really a mistake to sup- 
pose that Unbelief is standing outside the 
ring fence of Faith, sobbing out its tender 
heart and begging Christian scholars to ex- 
plain how, in Samuel, David took from the 
king of Zobah 1,700 horsemen, and how, in 
Chronicles, he took from the same king, ai- 
parently on the same occasion, 1,000 chariots 
and 7,000 horsemen. Dear, sweet, guilelers 
Unbelief is quite prepared to enter the church 
and enjoy the sacraments if only the numlwer 
of horses could be made the same in one book 
as it is in the other. No, no, that is not the 
measure of Unbelief. That is only where Un- 
belief begins. When he has been satisfied re- 
specting the horse and his rider, the docile in- 
fidel will say, ‘And how are the dead raised 
up, and with what body do they come?’ Do 
not imagine that the delightful infidel, that 
pet of all juveniles, is only waiting to see the 
Hexateuch properly dated and properly signed 
in order that he may adopt the creeds and 
idolize ‘ the historic episcopate.’ ”’ 

Recent parliamentary investigations of the 
acts of the Indian government show that tie 
efforts of Parliament to restrict and prohivit 
state regulated vice in India have been set at 
naught by the defiance of the Anglo-Indian 
officials. The wrath of the radical Nonewn- 
formists is rising, in consequence, and at this 
session of Parliament Mr. Gladstone will have 
to make a stand. Says the Methodist Times: 
“A resolution in the House of Commors, 
couched in the strongest terms, must make it 
quite plain to the traitors and conspirators in 
India that they are, indeed, ‘found out,’ that 
their infamies must cease at once, and that if 
they are not sent to prison they escape only 
through the excessive indulgence of the Eng- 
lish people. When this matter is finally set- 
tled, it will be necessary to enter upon a de- 
liberate and exhaustive investigation of the 
policy and methods of those who misrepre- 
sent usin India. Their attitude on the opium 
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question, the gross insults they have just flung 
at Christian missionaries in China, the deadly 
liquor trade which they encourage in every 
direction, as well as the almost incredible way 
in which they have sought to defy the authority 
of England in the interests of masculine lust, 
indicate that the existing government of India 
is so corrupt that it must without delay be 


ended or mended.” 
ROR re 


EDUCATION. 

— Rev. James R. Day, D. D., of New York 
City has been chosen chancellor of Syracuse 
University. 

—— Rev. George Hodges of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has accepted his call to the deanship of the 
Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

—— Harvard University will receive all the 
printed books relating to history, voyages and 
travel and all the maps owned by the late 
Francis Parkman. 

— Yale University will receive $20,000 from 

the estate of Mrs. E. B. Eldridge of Yarmouth 
Port for the founding of the Battell professor- 
ship of music; also $24,000 for two fellowships 
and $15,000 for the library fund. 
The faculty and students of Drury Col- 
lege held an enthusiastic meeting Nov. 21 and 
made pledges amounting to $5,000 toward the 
sum needed to secure Dr. Pearsons's gift. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins of Kansas City and Drs. J. H. 
George and E. B. Webb from St. Lows were 
present, and then proceeded to a canvass of 
the city of Springfield. 





—— Some question has arisen as to the con- 
tinuance of the New England Assembly at 
Lakeview, Mass., siuce it closed last season 
with adebt. We are glad to learn that it will 
open next summer as usual, continuing from 
July 10 to 24. Of the debt of $700 the larger 
part has been subscribed. It is hoped that 
the friends of this useful institution will show 
their appreciation by making up the remainder. 

—— The number of students now in attend- 
ance on Pacitic University and Tualatin Acad- 
emy at Forest Grove, Ore., is 142, a substantial 
gain over the same date last year. The most 
encouraging feature is the strong sentiment 
which now prevails in favor of complete col- 
legecourses. Theinstitution has always stood, 
in the Pacific Northwest, for liberal and thor- 
ough work, and recently it has taken a decided 
step forward in the revision and strengthen- 
ing of itscourses. The increased requirements 
for admission will temporarily lessen the num- 
ber in the college, but the academy classes 
preparing for college have been more than 
trebled in numbers. 


neaes : 

Persons who have an abundauce of reading 
matter in their homes can hardly conceive 
how the gift of books and magazines, especially 
if they are illustrated, are needed and appreci- 
ated by the Indians atthe West. Theclnidren 
read and re-read them until they literally drop 
to pieces. To fill the eyes of these Indian 5 outh 
with pictures of the triumphs of Christian civi- 
lization and to kindle their hearts with stories 
of the sweetness of home life and the pur- 
suits and pleasures of white children is to do 
an educational work of incalculable value, 
Miss Frances C. Sparbawk, chairman of this 
department of Indian work, is trying t» sup- 
ply the reading-rooms of eighty schools with 
the right kind of literature and earnestly so- 
licits the co-operation of Christian people. 
She has secured reduced rates from many of 
the best publishing houses and is ready to put 
any one incommunication with a given school. 
Her address is Salisbury Point, Mass. 





Prominent representatives of different de- 
nominations indorse the meeting at Trinity 
Church Chapel next Sunday evening at 7.30,in 
the interests of Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Don- 
ald and Principal Washington will speak and 
colored students will sing. 
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Mrs. Horace Cousens, Newton Centre............ $2.00 
James Tolles, New Haven, Ct.......... 

W. Hi. BOmRe, TODKIOIG.. ovis. vinsn i poccsscdccaous 

A Maine Lady.............eseee0 : 
ry Re errr nr ttb boda adda bean 3.00 
Rev. B. N. Seymour, Washington, D.C.......... 2.00 


This morning’s mail brings this letter—the case is 
typical of many this fall—what shall we say? 


Iam one of those home missionaries with a large fam- 
ily and an inadequate salary, finding it very hard to 
make ends meet. I dread to think of giving up the 
paper, which is mest and drink to me, but I have other 

ebts also which must be paid. Could you put me on 
the “ missionary list” ? 


OBITUARIES. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE A. MEANS,* 


In these days, when all the wicked and dreadful hap- 

nings of society are ae pemanenty forced on our at- 

ntion, how is the world to grow better, how is it to 
be saved from the great tide of selfishness and worldli- 
ness, unless it fix its attention, at least for a little, upon 
contemporary realities of Christian experience? That 
which has transpired in far off ages, or in a less remote 
past under conditions widely different from ours, has 
not the power to por eee go and inspire that ——_ to 
a life lived in the midst of the same influences that have 
tried and shaped our characters. 

A thoroughly good action is always a wholesome and 
helpful thing to contemplate. But far more helpful 
and encouraging is a thoroughly pure, useful, cheerful 
life in its blessed continuity. It is to such a life that 
the writer of the present sketch rejoices to call atten- 
tion. A life that from first to last, even into the sixty- 
eighth year, was a sweet and blessed influence to all 
who knew it. From her earliest years Mrs. Means was 
religious. It was rf her nature to be devout, to go 
forth in reverence to all high things. But she was also 
intensely human. Her religion was not of the type 
that holds itself away from the world in its dread of con- 
tamination, but of the kind that spontaneously goes 
out to the life that is nearest in faithful love and help- 
ful ministry. 

In her twenty-fourth year Miss Charlotte A. Johnson 
married Rev. James H. Means, then beginning his min- 
istry as the successor of Dr. Codman in the old Second 
Church of Dorchester. And the house she then en- 
tered, near the meeting house, was her home from that 
time to the day of her death, During the thirty years 
of Dr. Means’s ministry her life, a most happy one in 
its domestic relations, was devoted to the work that 
she believed herself to have undertaken conjointly with 
him. Nothing that had to do with the welfare of that 
large but sympathetic parish was uninteresting to her. 
It was part of the work to be done for the Master, and 
that was enough. 

But her sympathies and usefulness were not by any 
means confined to the parish. Those whom she had 
once cared for she never forgot, no matter how far 
their lives might be separated from hers by distance or 
circumstance. And quiet streams of personal helpful- 
ness were continually finding their way from that Dor- 
chester parsonage, not only to those near at hand but 
to those, also, who had moved to the far West. To 
quote the words of one who was always with her and 
who knew her best, “It seemed as impossible to check 
her impulse to lift other people’s burdens as to im- 
prison an ever flowing river.” : 

Nor was her intellect neglected in the midst of this 

ractical activity. From her girlhood she had been 

ond of reading and cherished for herself a high stand- 

ard in the direction of mental culture. As with the 
friends, so was it with the thoughts that came her way 
as she passed through the world. A firm, loving grasp 
was laid upon each. Once a possession, always a pos- 
session, seems to have been her motto. And in her ma- 
turer years she gave to the world, in three little vol- 
umes, her treasury of inspiring and comforting words 
chosen from a variety of authors, Though not origina 
with her, these were a reflection of her many-sided ex- 
periences. They had been admitted, one by one, to her 
collection because they had met some —— want, or 
had happily expressed some truth that experience had 
taught her. 

She was always a most delightful person to meet, full 
of vivacity and geniality, ever ready with a smile that 
filled the room with sunshine. Her sense of humor 
never lost its keenness, and it was difficult to find the 
subject in which she was not interested. 

What was the secret of this life? In answering such 
a question we, at the present day, are inclined to loo 
closely at the external surroundings, to inquire as to he- 
redity and early associations. And sometimes we think 
we have got to the bottom of things by this method. 
Certainly the life we have been considering was fortu- 
nately placed. Heredity and early association did 
much for her. A mother whose life was, in its self- 
forgetfulness and devoted love, the counterpart of hers; 
a father whose meat and drink it was to lend u helping 
hand to the poor and the unfortunate; a companion for 
life whose business it was to save men from themselves 
and lift them toa higher plane of living and ge 
why should not a life be pure and helpful and beautiful 
with such antecedents and such encouragements? 

But there is another side. Mrs. Means was for many 
— a sufferer from illness to an extent that woulda 

ave been a sufficient excuse, as the world goes, for the 
concentration of all her sympathies upon herself. But 
nothing could make her self-absorbed. The more she 
was tried, personally, the more her heart occupied it- 
self with the joys and sorrows of other people. And 
always the triumph seemed an easy one. 

This was not simply temperament. It was an abiding, 
deep-seated trust in the love and wisdom of God as 
made known to her in Christ. He was her Saviour. He 
was her Father, in whose hands was her destiny. Early 
in life she committed herself to Him without reserva- 
tion, and she never doubted His ability and faithful- 
ness. Thus she combined in her life the peace and joy 
of the quietest with the activity of the earnest philan- 
thropist. It was, indeed, a many-sided character, and 
each phase of it sent forth a pure, inspiring ray to those 
who knew it. It cannot be expected hat a sketch like 
this will communicate much to the outside world. But 
wherever it meets the eye of one who is trying to follow 
the higher ideals it — give some glow of pleasure, a 
little lifting of the heart, at the thought of another way- 
farer who has led a strong and beautiful life and en- 
tered into the rest prepared for such. 


MRS. NATHANIEL NORTON, 


Mrs. Norton’s maiden name was Salley Ann Getty. 
She was born in Salem, N. Y., March 27, 1812, and died 
at 361 Washington Bd., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 31. She was 
converted and united with the Presbyterian church 
under the preaching of Kev. Lemuel Hall,in Hamburg, 





* Born March 20, 1826; died Oct. 28, 1893. 
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N. Y.,in her seventeenth year. She moved to 8) 
She was married to Nathaniel Norton in 1838, They cout 
to Chicago in the fa'l of 1847 and united with the Third 
Presbyterian Church. She was a member of that 
chureh at the time of her death. Mrs, Norton was q 
very devoted and faithful Christian. Her co 
were deep rooted, her views of Scripture truth clear 
and her hold upon them positive and strong. 

Prayer was her delight and stronghold. She 
all her cares and interests into the closet, and ta 
there till the light and strength sh ed 

or dally work. Har faith was of the workiue sent 

er y work. Her faith was of the wor' a 
kind, and kept her hands and feet busy me ‘ministry or 
cheer and sympathy and help tothe poor and unfortunate 
and distressed. In her early days she was connected 
with almost every board in the city for administe: 
Christian charities. She was especially interested an 
active in hospital work, and at the time of her death 
was a member of the board of the Presbyterian Hospital 
where from its origin she has rendered effective service’ 
She was warmly identified with the W. C. T. U. work 
and the woman’s board of her own church, and other 
benevolent organizations. Her Christian experience 
was of sunny, hopeful cast. She rested firmly in the 
supreme authority of God’s Word and fed and feasted her 
soul continually upon its ome truths all through her 
lon pemese. And at last, having wrought earnestly 
and wellin the Master's vineyard, heard a voice saying 
“Come up higher.” But as sometimes the lumfooss 
sun sinks below the horizon but bathes the sky with un- 
wonted splendors, the gates swung quietly open for 
her and on hér face as 8 —— in to meet her Lord 
was the radiance of the glad eternal morning. 


ERASTUS FITCH BROWN. 
For near years a well-known lawyer of the city of 
New York, passed away Nov. 16. For three years he 
had been prostrated by an illness resulting from an 
attack of pneumonia. e was born in Hamifton, in the 
Bermuda Islands, on Oct. 8, 1830. His grandfather, 
Erastus Fitch Brown, was born at Windsor, Ct., and 
was graduated from Yale College in the class of 180], 
His father, Erastus Fitch Brown, and his mother, Sarah 
Kingsland Ketchum, resided in Bermuda, and, upon 
their death, at the ee of thirteen years he came to 
New York and made his home with his uncle, the late 
Edgar Ketchum. Being one of a family of lawyers, he 
naturally inherited a love for the profession, and, from 
his admission to the bar, in the year 1868, until the weak- 
ness of long continued illness prevented, he was con- 
— engaged before the courts in important litiga- 
ons. 

In 1853 he married Caroline Platt Kenyon, who, witha 
son and daughter, survives him. His son, Edgar K. 
Brown, was for a number of years his associate in the 

ractice of the law, and his daughter, Margaret E, is 

he wife of Rev. Jabez Backus of Westport, ('t. Mr. 
Brown was an ardent anti-slavery man and an active 
worker in the Republican party during its early strug- 
les. For a number of ee od be was president of the 
poard of trustees of the Harlem Library, one of the old- 
est public libraries of the country. He was one of the 
founders of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Har- 
lem (New York City), occupying at various times almost 
every official position in its government. The loving 
and tender words spoken at his funeral service by his 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Virgin, were but a just and fitting trib- 
ute to the memory of a noble Christian life. 


MRS, W. G. SCHOPPE. 

Ida H. Schoppe, wife of Rev. W. G. Schoppe, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Helena, Mont., was 
born in Bangor, Me. From her earliest years she was 
an active Christian worker, and after her marriage gave 
herself to the service of Christ in connection with her 
husband’s parishes in Pepperell, Dorchester and Charles- 
town, Mass., with such untiring devotion and complete 
self-sacrifice that her health became impaired. It was 
hoped a change of climate might b: renewed vigor, 
but events proved otherwise. ae ess thana pe 
residence in Helena she endeared herself to all who 
knew her. Not only to the husband and two daughters 
but to the church and community has come a sense of 
great loss. Her last hours were calm and peaceful, 
and on the evening of Nov. 13 she fell asleep in Jesus in 
the fortieth year of her age. 


ADDISON SOUTHWORTH. 

Mr. Southworth died in Lynn, Oct, 31, at the age of 8 
ba and 29 dys. He was born in West Fairlee, Vt., Oct.2, 
808. He came to Lynn in 1836, connecting himself with 
the First Congregational Church in 183%, then under the 
pastorate of the noted Parsons Cooke. He severed his 
reiations in 1846 to assist in the formation of the Con- 
gregational church at Swampscott, and was active here 
until 1859, when he united with the Central Congrega- 
tional Church at Lynn. Since this date he has held the 
office as deacon. In the Sabbath school he served as 
superintendent and was teacher until feebleness caused 
him to retire from active work. His whole life exenpli- 
tied his profession, and his desire for many mon hs 
during failing strength was to be with his Saviour in 
his heavenly home. 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

— Sir John Gorst has been elected rector 
of Glasgow University. 

— Rev. Dr. John G. Paton is addressing 
large audiences in England. 

— Prof. John Caird has been appointed 
Professor Jowett’s suceessor as master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

—— The London Methodist Council has de- 
manded the immediate establishment of state 
courts of concilhation and arbitration. 

— Glasgow recently discovered that seven 
hundred of those who kept open snop in that 
city on Sunday were not Scotchmen. 


— London Congregationalists are organiz- 
ing a club which will have a suite of rooms in 
Memorial HalJ, where conferences may be 
held, papers read, letters written, cigars and 
pipes smoked and refreshments served. 


—— Glasgow Congregationalists have organ- 
ized a society, called the Congregational 
Church Society, which has for its supreme 
object ‘‘the regular and systematic culture of 
the devout life, the revival of worship and of 
the reverent observance of Christian ordi- 
nances in families and in the congregations 
of Christ’s flock.” 

— Principal James Morison of the Evan- 
gelical Union Theological Seminary, Glasgow, 
isdead. From the first year of his pastorate 
he had a bard battle to fight for the doctrine 
of the universality of Christ’s atonement, and 
the battle lasted twenty years. Now a hun- 
dred churches, practically Congregational in 
polity and doctrine, stand erect as the out- 
come of his pioneer work. 


—— The Archbishop of Canterbury in a re- 
cent address denounced the Ritualists who 
depreciated the Reformation, asking: 


Was it a time to be fingering the trinkets of 
tome when Rome was denying, not the power 
—that would be hopeless—but the authority of 
the English Chureh with an audacity never 
known before? Was it a time to be introduc- 
ing among ‘‘our simple ones” the devotional 
life of such a body? And was it a time to 
run down the masculine sense and the unsur- 
passed knowledge and the keen historic in- 
sight of our reformers? 


— A portion of the reports of the British 
Royal Labor Commission on the state of the 
laborer in Holland says: 


The old forms of religious belief, closely 
bound up as they are with the moral ideals of 
the people, are already losing their hold on 
the national life. There can be little doubt 
that the clergy of the various Protestant 
bodies are partly responsible for this decline. 
Their position of narrow orthodoxy has kept 
them aloof from the current of thought which 
they stigmatize as “free thinking,’ and ex- 
cept in the performance of their ofticial duties 
they come little into contact with the life of 
the people. The place which religious mat- 
ters have till lately held in popular esteem is 
now left vacant altogether, or is being filled 
either by socialism, properly so called, or by 
the development of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the direction of what in other coun- 
tries would be ealled Christian socialism. 
The devotion displayed by the Catholic clergy 
to the interests of the working classes, and 
the great powers of organization which they 
possess, render a wide extension of their influ- 
ence probable in the near future. 


— The following from the Methodist Times 
shows how the “forward movement” grows 
in England: 


_ A very remarkable step has just been taken 
in Hampshire. The free churches of that 
county have met and established a free church 
federation, with the object of uniting all evan- 
gelical free churches in the county upon ques- 
tions of common interest. They propose to 
establish a free church association in every 
town, and, as far as possible, in every village in 
the es This association will be grouped 
into district Nonconformist councils and a cen- 
tral county council or federation. It is pro- 
posed immediately to establish, first, an evan- 
Selizing agency, for the propagation of evan- 

elical truth, Teves tive of denominational 

istinctions; second, lectureships for the edu- 
cation of the people in our common free church 
history and principles; third, a committee of 
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privileges, to render advice and support in all 
cases of local oppression and injustice; fourth, 
a servants’ registry bureau, by which Noncon- 
formist servants can be introduced into situa- 
tions where their religious principles will be 
respected. The delegates of the churches sat 
for two days, in the course of which they con- 
stituted this important federation. 


These handsome bequests are to accrue to 
our benevolent societies from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge of Yarmouth: 
$10,000 each to the A. B. C. F. M., A. H.M.S., 
W. B. M., A. M. A. and the Massachusetts 
Board of Ministerial Aid. The Congregational 
cburch in Yarmouth receives $3,000. 

—_ 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

REV. GEORGE COTTON PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly well known in Massachusetts, died in 
Batavia, IIl., Nov. 8, at the age of eighty. He wasa 
native of Hattield, of honored and pious ancestry, a 
graduate of Amherst and Andover, tutor at Amherst, 
and successively pastor in Nantucket, Brimfield and 
Greenfield. He went to Illinois in 1854, had a six 
years’ pastorate in Batavia and, upon the failure of 
his voice, engaged in business. He was a schol- 
arly, courteous, Christian gentleman and minister 
of the old school. 











Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BRADLEE—BENT—In Milton, Nov. 22, by Rev. A. K, 
Teele, D. D., Charles Bradlee and Annie M. Bent, all 
of Milton. 

FAY—FOWLER-—In Quechee, Vt , Nov. 1, by Rev. Pres- 
cott Fay, William Eastman Fay, M.D., son of the 
officiating clergyman, aud Mrs. Louise Collingham 
Fowler, both of Boston. 








Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





GOODENOUGH—In New Haven, Ct., Nov. 20, 8. H. 
Goodenough of the class of ’95, Yale College, and son 
of Rey. A. Goodenough of Winchester, Ct. 

GOULD-—In Chelsea, Nov. 17, Elizabeth Cheever, wife 
of John A. Gould, aged 68 yrs., 10 mos. 

HOOKER—In Roxbury, Nov. 16, Mrs. Martha Vinal, 
wife of the late Rev. Henry B. Hooker of this city, 
aged 47 yrs., 7 mos. 

JOHNSON—In Medfield, Nov. 10, Moses H. Johneon, 
aged 73 yrs., 3 mos. 

LONGLEY~—In Belvidere, Ill., Nov. 14, Mrs. Martha R., 
wife of Rev. M. M. Longley, aged 69 yrs. 

TROWBRIDGE-—In New Haven, Ct., Nov. 24, Ezekiel 
H. Trowbridge, aged 75 yrs. 

WILLEY—In Newfield, N. J., suddenly, Oct. 24, Rev. 
Charies Willey, a retired clergyman, aged 78 yrs. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS TO WASHINGTON 
rROM Boston.~Pursuing the policy which has been 
so successfully maintained during the past few win- 
ters, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
a series of two pleasure tours from Boston to Wash- 
ington for the winter and spring of 1893-4. These 
tours have won great popularity on account of the 
universal interest which attaches to the national 
capital, the low rates, convenient limits and liberal 
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conditions which the tickets bear. The dates of 
leaving are Monday evening, Dec. 25, 1893, and April 
2, 1894,6 Pp. M., from Park Square Station, using the 
favorite Fall River Line. The tourists will reach 
Boston on return trip Saturday morning, Dec. 30, 
1893, and April 7, 1894. The rate for these tours will 
be $25 from Boston, covering all necessary expenses - 
A tourist agent and chaperon will accompany each 
tour and render valuable service to the participants. 
For tickets, itineraries and full information call on 
or address Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


THE Glenwood range, made by the Weir Stove Co., 
of Taunton, Mass., is pronounced by expert stove 
men the finest in the market today, while house- 
keepers who use it are continually surprised at the 
new possibilities it develops. 





AFTER SCARLET FEVER. 


Left With an Abscess in 
One Ear. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA EFFECTS A 
PERFECT CURE. 


‘In the fall of 1889 the members of our 
household were afflicted with scarlet fever. 
Charlie, three years old, was left with an 


Abscess in One Ear 

which affected his hearing. The ab- 
scess grew worse, it discharged freely and the 
matter was quite offensive. We were obliged 
to use a syringe twice a day. After more than 
a year physicians decided that it might take 
years to heal the abscess, and it was likely he 
would 





Always be Deaf. 

This was a great sorrow to us, and almost dis- 
couraged we wrote a letter of inquiry to C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. They replied stat- 
ing that others similarly afflicted had been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so we decided 
to give it to our boy. There was a great 
change for the better before he had taken two 
bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The result has been more than we dared to 
hope for. It has not only effected a perfect 
cure and healed the abscess but has restored 
his hearing. We feel very thankful to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’ RANDALL M. Foss, East 
Limington, Me. 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 





























= ASTO OPEN FIRES. 


The time has come when it is no longer neces- 
sary to urge the importance of open fireplaces, 
There is only one opinion now on this subject; 
every builder, owner and tenant stipulates for 
open fires in every room in the house, 

It is a wise insistence. 
comfort, ventilation, health and economy com- 
bined. The fashion now revived, it has come to 


The open fire means 


stay. 
With every open fire there must be the wood 
mantel. The important word in this connection 


is that we are handling the wood mantel business 
of New England today as it has never been done 
before. 


New styles weekly. Four exhibition rooms filled to overflowing. Over 100 pattern 
to choose from, including Renaissance, Byzantine, Colonial, Queen Anne, Columbian, ete- 


Your choice from a dozen woods. 
lowest prices in this country. 


Prompt delivery and, most important of all, the 


-PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL- SIREET. 





Bae SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


At this writing the terms of the tariff 
changes proposed by the Democratic majority 
of the ways and means committee are not fully 
known. Continued apprehension as to the 
nature of the proposed changes weighs heavily 
upon business interests, especially here in the 
East. Given an early settlement of this tariff 
problem, and the managers of the great dis- 
tributing trades are ready to place large orders 
to keep the mills busy next spring and sum- 
mer. There is no hope of avy considerable re- 
covery before the end of the winter or the 
early spring in many important lines of man- 
ufacture. 

The large auction sale in New York recently 
of the products of many New England cotton 
mills is declared to have been very satisfac- 
tory in point of attendance, prices, volume of 
demand and spirit of the buyers. These great 
auctions are sharp and very real tests of the 
markets, and this latest test discloses consid- 
erable strength, with a suggestion of buoyancy, 
in a few special lines of goods. 

The surplus rese:ve of the banks continues 
to pile up by millions each week, and in New 
York, on Nov. 25, was in excess of $70,000,000. 
Rather more employment for this vast accu- 
mulation is noticed, particularly from specu- 
lative sources. Abnormally low rates of in- 
terest necessarily involve abnormally high 
prices for certain grades of bonds and stocks. 
Chis large and persistent demand for the very 
licst-class investment bonds and stocks has 
not failed to induce some parallel speculative 

demand for stocks and bonds of a lower grade, 
and so there are evidences of a slow broaden- 
ing of speculation. 

Evgland railroads 
ire leading to some lower 
prices for, and perhaps reduced dividends on, 
he shares of such properties. The Boston & 
Maine has reported its severe loss for the 
quarter ending Sept. 50, and it is known that 
ull the other roads have fared about as badly. 


Poor earnings on New 
expectations of 


Railroad managers are endeavoring to offset 

the decreased earnings by sharp economies in 

all directions. Construction work and im- 

provements are being postponed, traiu service 

is being reduced, and in many ways expenses 
re being put on the closest scale. 

Deterred by poor railroad earnings in all 
parts of the country, by numerous business 
failures, by agitation of the tariff changes, the 
stock markets have wade no substantial gains 
in any broad way. Prices rally now and then, 
hut do not move in any way significant of a 
If any inference as to the outlook for 
trade were to be drawn from the stock market, 
it would be that radical or rapid improvement 
is still a thing of the future. 


boom. 


ei enenyses 


CLUBBING RATES. 

For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
irrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases, Subscribers may order 
is many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine.... 
Harper’s Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly.... 
Seribner’s Magazine. 
I thn h'5 nat sunnd-o%s oneatdeececacens MUD 
American Agriculturist 
Harper's Weekly 

bed Bazar. 
Publie Opinion.. 
opens Young People 
ENE hack on 5S. wanes cndokibabevediod 


a eeccrocwecsecccesvees 23.60 










Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
wiite to the publication itself, and not to us,in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 





THE best medical authorities say the proper way 


The Congregationalist 


School Bonds 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust: Co. Stes man 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 





S 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


DENVER and COLORADO. 


( yo R SERVICES are offered to those who 

hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 
ment Companies end to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and our extensive ac 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
renee ler most efficient service for a moderate 
charg 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.. Denver, Colorado. 


Wan aa’ 
Si sscvsuecesescecsccccuanesccccssascsnencceegcazescssezee 


at 








Railroads and Excursicns. 


" CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personaliy Conducted 


EXOD ROLOINS. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric belis, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cirenlar 
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Financial. 


THE 


Clerical Mutual Association 


AFFORDS 
IFE INSURANCE 
AT COST 


to ministers of all denominations and to professors jn 
colleges and theological seminaries. Organized in 1870, 
Nearly $400,000 paid to families of deceased members, 
Refer to Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Rev. Gro. R. 
LEAVITT, D.D., Cleveland, and many other members, 
whoare Congregational pastors. For catalogue of mem. 
bers and full information, apply to 


G. M. TROWBRIDGE, Sec’y, 
94 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be Guaranteed ru2haia StOGk, 84% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES -.....:.. 











Send for References. Hit: HEST SAtEh 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO, aT ACORAL “4 Asi 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
07 tepapee Asso no apeculative fea- 





tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


0 provipeNT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, tnd. 





Railroads and Excursions. 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS 
Leave New York January 16, February 17, 18%, 
Nile steamers = Dahabeahs. Excursions aid tickets 
to California, Florida, ete. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 201 Washington St., Boston. (Est. 1844) 





HOLY LAND, EGYPT, GREECE and ITALY may be 
visited at unusually tow cost ina Private Party. Third 
Orientai Tour under same management. Reference to 
ei parties. Full Le mh 8 re ¥ porte ation to 
ev. Henry A. Todd, Corona (L. I 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh Si. 


NEW YORK. 








Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Ke- 
any enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
ROO es its tormer capacity. The new DINING 

is one of the finest specimens of (elunia 
peon. in this country. 





WILLIAM TAYLUOB. 








IRS 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


from Chicago. Alf 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 


Palace Drawing- 

















to treat catarrh is to take a constitutional remedy 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 


be obtained, together with full information, at’ 


principal ticket offices in the United States and 
Canada. 
A. A; GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
Js te BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
423 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 

















NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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A SALVATION ARMY RALLY IN WEW 
YORK. 


The Salvation Army, which some weeks 
ago entered upon an extended campaign here, 
gathering on Sundays and every evening in 
the army halls of the nine cgrps throughout 
New York, with special meetings on Sunday 
evenings in the large hall of the Cooper Union, 
has just held its annual congress in the Car- 
negie Music Hall and the Cooper Union. 

In numbers and enthusiasm this congress 
exceeded all held here before; in grotesque- 
ness of display it was not behind. Their 
opening parade on the evening of the 14th 
drew great crowds to the streets, and was 
a striking display of the army’s methods. 
Fully 2,000—some reckoned nearer 4,000— 
uniformed officers and privates were in line, 


of whom 300 to 500 were women, mostly 
young, in blue and red raiment with 
bright sashes and “ poke’’ bonnets, each 


“lassie? carrying a belled and bangled tam- 
bourine, ready to go off upon the slightest 
provocation. ‘ Floats” illustrating the work 
were drawn in the procession, whose path 
was illuminated by torches and many-colored 
fireworks, while several brass bands anc 
drum corps helped it to keep time. Pictur- 
esqueness was given to the display by the 
presence of Lord Ratna Paula, the converted 
Buddhist priest, with his retinue, clad in 
Oriental robes and mounted on camels. 

Inside of Carnegie Hall the scene as viewed 
from the upper gallery—the only place acces- 
sible a few minutes after opening—was fan- 
tastically picturesque. The spacious stage was 
filled with the ‘‘army ” and orchestra, the 
former arrayed in prim Western or flowing 
Oriental robes, the poke bonnet ¢téte a téte 
with the Indian turban, in every hand a tam- 
bourine, banjo, guitar or a bright banner, from 
all which the electric lights flashed back the 
colors of the rainbow. Calls from the com- 
mander brought out for speech or prayer or 
song the American Indian, the Buddhist, the 
daughter of the Orient, the African, the fluent 
lassie or the plain New England Yankee, and 
When a sentiment in speech or song or prayer 
was particularly approved by the army, that 
approval was shown by shouts, clapping of 
hands, banging of tambourines and bass drums 
till the uproar was deafening. 

Doubters tempted to ask, ‘‘ Where is the 
converting power in all this noise and dis- 
play?’ had to be reminded that this was an 
“exhibition” oeeasion, and not a sample of 
army work in the slums; they bad to hear 
the pathetic eloquence of Commander and 
Mrs. Booth and the letters of Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, President Seth Low and others like them, 
with those of distinguished English divines, 
cowmending the army metbods for their 
adaptation to the classes fur whom they are 





WITH 


EIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER 


English 
Hall AND WHITTINGTON 
Clocks, cums 


ALSO LESS EXPENSIVE CLOCKS, 
WHICH STRIKE THE HOURS AND 
HALF-HOURS ONLY. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


Direct Importers, 
511 Washington Street, corner West. 
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designed, and to reflect on Commander Booth’s 
statement that fully 16,000,000 people attended 
their services and 39,102 converts were re- 
ceived within the last year, and that 250 pro- 
fessed conversion at a late meeting in Cooper 
Union. Then they called to mind the words 
of that wise LL. D. whom Luke tells of: “If 
this work be of men it will come to naught. 
But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.’’ HUNTINGTON, 





CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WELL WortTH KNowrnG.—Some of the latest 
houses on the Beacon Street Boulevard have at- 
tracted attention by reason of the great carved 
chimney-piecesa which they centain. These pieces 
of cabinet work were purchased at Paine’s furni- 
ture warerooms, 48 Canal Street, where some of the 
finest mantel-pieces in this city can be secured 
ready made. 


THE Magee Furnace Company has always aimed 
to produce the very best goods that skillful design- 
ers and careful workmen can turn out. That it has 
succeeded is shown by the fact that the Magee Fur- 
naces and Ranges were awarded the highest prize 
and five medals at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 











World’s 
Fair, 
1893. 


Highest 
Awards, 


GIVEN TO THE 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 
Silver-Plated Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc. 


ist. For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid, 


2d. For superior excellence, insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown, 

3d. For the highest grade of materials. 

4th. For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish. 

Bth. For most artistic display. 

Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks are marked on the back of the handle; 
E. STERLING INLAID HE. 

Ask your Jeweler for them 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 








DESIGN COPYRIGHTED, 





SOLID SILVER. 


Price, $1.25 each. $15.00 per doz. 


For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 


GORHAM MBG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 








CHRISTMAS BARGAIN TABLES. 


According to our usual custom we | 
have prepared our HOLIDAY BARGAIN | 


TABLES. 
On First Floor will be found Tables for 


$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


On Second Floor will be found Tables for 
25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00. 


89, 91 and 93 FRANKLIN STREET. 


China, ey 


> 





Crockery, 
| Glass 


and 


| Silver. 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (er.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

Housekeeper.—A country pastor left a widower 
with small children desires an intelligent and capable 
Christian girl as housekeeper. Must be of a good aispo- 
sition and fond of children. Some musical education 
desirable. Address X, care Congregationalist. 

A Home Wanted —For two orphans, a boy of ten 
and a girt of twelve. Have been educated and cared for 
by a Christian lady who cannot longer keepthem. She 
desires to find homes for both, or either, in a Christian 
temperance family. References exchanged. Address 
Mrs. Lee Pugh, 570 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
vf aii concerned if, in correspond ggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNs, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seu i the Congregationalist. 




















TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England, 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 

Sweeter in Tone 

Cheaper in Price 

Than the ordinary bell 

PAs mai with full deserip- 
on. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


LYMAN BEECHER. 


The re-incarnation of Calvin.—Rev. Charles 
A, Bartol. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

An offspring of New England Puritanism 
grown mellow.—Goldwin Smith. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

As an orator of reason he bas no superior if 
he has an equal in the English language... . 
The majesty of intellect sat on his bheetling 
brow and he had the look and port of Jove. 
He was and felt himself a king. He swayed 
the opinions of all men, but he did net, like 
Clay, win their hearts.—Goldwin Smith. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Much though I love and esteem George Mac- 
donald, [do not think he has dore justice to 
the Calvinism of his native country. I have 
known a good many persons in my day pro- 
fessing religion, but none to justify the typical 
Calvinist of George Macdonald. Generally 
the unfavorable religious characters of our 
novelists are gross exaggerations with just a 
grain of reality at bottom, the bad elements 
of character greatly magnified and the good 
wholly suppressed.—Prof. W. G. Blaikie, LL.D. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

The members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society would relieve the sadness with which 
they enter upon their records the loss by 
death of their honored aud eminent associate, 
Francis Parkman, by assigning to him the 
highest awards of atility, fidelity and signal 
American historian. He had 
won at home and abroad that place of chiefest 
The work which he has wrought 
was one of freshness, reserved, because it had 
been seeking and waiting for him. And it 
came to him with all its attractions and 
exactions, finding in him the rare 
and richly combined qualities of genius, 
aptitude, taste and unique sympathetic fitness, 
to turn its romances, heroisms and enter- 
prises with the enrichments of character and 
grace into histury. Nor would we fail to 
express our respectful and admiring estimate 
of the impressiveness of his character, of his 
noble manliness, his gentle mien and ways 
and the patient perseverance of his spirit in 
its triumphing over physical infirmities. 


success as an 


honor. 


most 


—_— 


THE PEOPLE VERSUS THE BOSSES, 

Nov. 7 was a day that revealed the superb 
qualities of the American people more than 
any other since the Civil War. This is not 
our opinion alone. Ex-Mayor and ex-Con- 
gressman Abram S. Hewitt of New York City 
Says openly: 

What we have seen today is the finest mani- 
festation of the higher democratic spirit which 
has been seen in this country since the days 
when men forgot party and stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the Union. We have been im- 
periled almost as greatly, more insidiously, 
and therefore more dangerously, than we were 
in 1861. 

Hon. Noah K. Davis, a venerable judge of spot- 
less character, when he learned, after a period 





If you have to 
take Cod Liver Oi] this winter, try Cas- 


well, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


Why? 


For the reason that almost all the leading 
physicians prescribe it. The most gen- 
erally recommended of all Emulsions. 
Get it from your druggist or write to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 





New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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of distrust of the people and dread that the 
machine would triumph, what had been ac- 
complished burst into tears and gave way to 
strong emotion. When asked why, he re- 
plied: ‘It is because I have seen proof that 
at bottom the people, when they are once 
stirred, are mighty in their wrath and stand 
supreme for good government and loyalty to 
our institutions.’”’ James Russell Lowell, sel- 
dom far from truth in his opinions and intui- 
tions, was not too optimistic when he said in 
1881: . 

I am not one of those who believe that 
democracy any more than any other form of 
overnment will go of itself. I am not a be- 
lover in perpetual motion in politics any more 
than in mechanics, but, in common with all of 
you, I have an imperturbable faith in the 
honesty, the intelligence and the good sense 
of the American people and in the destiny of 
the American republic. 





The shorter one’s creed the better. “ Simply 
to Thy cross I cling,’’ is enough for me.—Gen. 
S. C. Armstrong. 








PARASOLS, 
CANES. 


UMBRELLAS 


HOLIDAYS. 


We have manufactured specially for the Hol'day 
Trade a large assortment of Fine Umbrellas, for 
Men, Women and Children, together with a yood 
line of Medium and Low Priced Goods. Prices from 


75 Cts. to $25.00. 


We manufacture our goods and can give the best 
value for the money. 

Umbrellas Made to Order, Covered 
and Repaired. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Goods will be carefully packed and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM Gee ReH 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


TRY THE OURE. 


A rarticle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 5v cents of Dronatets or hy mai 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH | 
i} CARPETS. 


ri) 

(ged In connection with our wholesa:. 

Ai business we are accuston «+ 
i tosell CARPETS forvuns: 

in CHU ROHES at mao 

ufacturers’ prices. W,» 


f a7 solicit correspondence, 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, esyiSen'se.. Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING, 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect 

10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite — 
rovidence BR. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churehes 
enabies him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro. 
duce a building preferable ip most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continne 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises wi] be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATI N GS SETTEES, ETC. 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°%%, thst. 


| Chureh Cushions | 


Correspondence Solicited. 

































'Ostermoor & CO0., ‘New ven’ny.” 








_ IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


e 90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 





THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 


for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


World’s Fair Awards, 
MONG the awards made by the Columbian Ex- 
osition is oneto I. P. Frink, of 551 Pearl 
Street, New York, for Frink’s Improved Re- 
flectors. This device is well known to most of our 
readers, and has been very largely adopted in halls, 
churches and picture galleries throughoutthecountry, 
where it has given universal satisfaction, and we are 
glad to be abl to record the award f this prize by 
the World’s Co.umbian Expusition as a recognition of 
the superiority of these reflectors,—Architecture and 
Building, N. ¥. 

FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAVE FURNISHED NS )50 1826. x 
JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST. 
LY & CO [sence 
WEST-TROY. N. Y.1SE1/-METAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 o 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURI “H BELS eatite 
GHURGH BE LLS AND TiN.) 


d Catalogue. 
UcSHANE BELL PD UNDE S OALFIMORE. 1" 


Ry Gangs RANE US 


Cincinnati and E. India I~ 


























i. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Ohio, U.S.A. 
CHURCH BELIS, PEALS ANO CHIMES, 
Rest Rotary Yoko, Wheet ned briction a 
Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 
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4 SAD STORY OF A BRAVE PEOPLE. 


Tue following letter, written privately to a 
Brookline lady by Ellen Murray of the St. 
Helena Relief Association, and handed to us 
py Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., reveals a sad 
state of destitution among the Beaufort, 8. C., 
sufferers by the terrible cyclone in August 
jast. We are glad to be able to announce that 
the Old Colony Division of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad will carry 
relief supplies free from points on Cape Cod 
to Boston, and the New England and Savannah 
steamship Co. will transport them free to the 
‘sufferers. Packages should be addressed to 
the Red Cross Association, Beaufort, 8S. C., 
for the Sea Island sufferers. Steamers leave 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, at 3 Pp. mM. every Thurs- 
day: 

I think, as far as I can tell, that 15,000 are 
now destitute, but 10,000 or more, who are liy- 
ing on the crops the storm spared, in a month 
or two Will be equally destitute. .. . You ask 
about the condition of the people. I do not 
see how 1t could be worse. Those that have 
even a little are sharing with their poorer 
neighbors who have nothing, and all whom I 
have asked agree in the statement that by the 
first of January there will be no food left on 
the island. Here and there one has saved 
money, one has cotton left from last year, one 
has employment, but the great majority will 
have nothing. The Red Cross is issuing all it 
can With the funds at its disposal—one quart 
of hominy and one-eighth of a pound of pork a 
day for a family of seven. The young people 
are looking everywhere for work, the fathers 
building shelters with drifted boards, burning 
oyster shells for lime for chimneys, the chil- 
dren crabbing, the women planting turnips. 
They are doing all they can to help them- 
selves, and [I am asked by those I meet, not 
for addition to their scanty fare, but, ‘O, 


Miss Ellen, what are we to do for seed in | 


spring?’”? Always accustomed to reserve 
carefully potatoes, corn, cotton seed enough 
to plant, they look with dismay at their empty 
cribs, and, alas! I cannot imagine how to an- 
swer or where 1t is to come from. 

They are worth helping, they are well worth 
saving, these strong, sturdy, patient laborers, 
who are bearing su quietly the despair that 
would drive many frantic. It is not stolid 
stupidity, as some think; even our vaunted 
Anglo-Saxon race could not have borne them- 
selves more bravely through that night of 
terror. There was no selfish panic on the 
part of the men— wisely, calmly, they did the 
best they could do and stoud by the women 
and the children. Not a child was forgotten 
or abandoned in their hurried flight from fall- 
ing houses and angry waves. In one place 
the women put the little ones on their shoul- 
ders, making them hold by their heads, took 
the hands of the older children and clung to 
the drifting wreckage, while the men, swim- 
ming or wading around them, pushed, upheld, 
led, supported, till they reached the highest 
spot, the graveyard. There they put the chii- 
dren on the trees, held them against the wind, 
and when at two o’clock the tide ebbed from 
the waist to the knee thanked God and took 
courage. One man buttoned his baby to his 
breast under his coat and swam to dry land, 
almost crying with joy when he found the 
little thing still alive. Two men, after saving 
their own families, spent the night saving 
their neighbors, plunging through the break- 
ers with ‘‘ wind cutting their breath away”’ 
and beams falling around them, saving twenty- 
eight. Many a family when they felt the 
house swaying in the tide coolly took hatchets 
and knocked up one of the floor boards, letting 
the water in to “ weight the house” and so 
saved themselves. 

And surely, surely, their Northern friends 
will not forget these patient sufferers or leave 
those to starve who only ask food to sustain 
life till spring, seed to plant their ruined fields, 
and then will take care of themselves and add 
laterially to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. 

Perhaps the Lend a Hand will like to know 
how well their motto was carried out on one 
of the places here. I went to see a young man, 
the pride of our school, who was ill after the 
Wetting of the storm. I had heard that of the 
Seven houses only one was standing, and so 
Was surprised to see all up. On inquiry I 
found the families had taken the one ox left 
alive, combined to feed him, hunted up the 
drifted lumber and hauled it to the different 
homesteads; nails they were supplied with 
from the money sent by Northern friends. 
The one who knew the most of carpentering 
Was made boss; they drew lots for the first 
turn, and then all seven worked on each house 
in turn, and they told me, smiling, that those 
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houses went up without money. The boss 
corrected this statement, reminding them they 
had to buy some joists—five dollars’ worth in 
all. This was advanced by one man who had 
saved it on his person, and the others were to 
pay for their share of it by work on his land 
next spring. One woman had saved her cow; 
she kept the seventh part of the milk and 
shared the rest. One had saved her hens and 
was bringing up her chickens to share in the 
same way, and a more united, affectionate 
neighborhood it would be hard to find. 
of the people are still living in — tents. 
One woman with “ fourteen head ”’ of children, 
hearing there were rations issued, went to the 
distributing office and carried home four quarts 
of grits. ‘Is that all you got?” said her hus- 
band. ‘‘ Yes; and I said, * Thank you,’ for it 
pretty, too, and made my knee curtsy for it. 

’m too wise to quarrel with a half-loaf. Why, 
miss, we had been eating potatoes that smelled 
so bad you could not stay in the house when 
they were boiling, so I was thankful for the 
grits.’ She was given more afterwards when 
the size of her family was known. 


Many 





SALEM, MAss., March 7. 
Ir has been two months since I left off taking 
your Adamson’s Balsam for bronchial difficulties. 
I have been completely cured, and I cheerfully 
recommend any one suffering from throat trouble 
to use it. Adaméon’s Balsam saved me much suffer- 
ing, and sometimes I think my life was saved by it. 

Yours truly, FRANK Hiscox. 


A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a person 
possessing it to prefer the best things obtainable 
and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in 
quality, as a trial will prove. For over thirty years 
the leading brand. 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. 


AKE Leather soft and 
long-lived with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHURCH ORGAN 


FOR SALE.—An excellent church pipe organ in 


Gro. A. MacsBetu Co. 








good condition at less than half original cost. May be 
seen and tested and is now in regular use in church 
service. Also some pews and pulpit furniture. F. H, 
MANSFIELD, 196 Atiington Ave., Brookiyn, N.Y. 


















these. 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 


That the 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 

Better zow than they were ¢hen. 
Daughter tells me, 


Cleans and washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 





ing 


Gold. Dust 
Powder 


“ 





What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 


to the farmer, Gop Dust is to the 
saving time, strength and money. 


housekeeper—a modern means of 
Sold everywhere. 





Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


GLENWOOD 
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Notices. 


“BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 4, 
0 A.M. Subject: The Church in Its Social Life. 
Speaker: Rev.c. EK. Jefferson. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, extra meeting, 
Bromfield Street Church, Dec. 4, 12 M. Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, D). D., missionary in China, will speak on lhe In- 
ternational Relations of China and the United States. 


WORCESTER CoUNTY BRANCH, W. B. M., annual 
meeting, Central Church, Worcester, Dec. 7. Dr. Paul- 
ine Root and Mrs. Holbrook will address the meeting. 


, HAMPSHIRE East ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec, 5, 
0 A.M. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman's Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur G,. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Acdress applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 


THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION will 
meet at the Berkeley Street building, Monday, Dec 4, at 
1LA A vote will be presented confirming mortgage 
and extension, recorded Lib. 215), fol. Is2 of Suffolk 
Deeds. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WomAN’S HOME MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represeated in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tior-:! House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
lb. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Koston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing apd Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §So- 
CIETY.—Church aud Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CoyG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evanyelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C, A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. ifubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, alsu students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the. Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and /’omona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.-In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Courcil asks from each church one 
pare offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1593, page 62 Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the * Trus ees of the National Counci? of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate cllartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest), to be used Jor the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Ghurches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BORTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan I‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission. Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
citea and may be sent to the chapel, 257 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MeKENZIg, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Jreasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading sedports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to belp all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, doliars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street. Koom 85, Boston 
Post office address Koy 1422 








For a Nerve Tonic 
Use HNorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “I regard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I 
have used it freely with most excellent results.” 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS: 


It Was Dreaded More Than 
Death. 


They Who Crossed It Never Returned 
to the Sunlight. 


What Connection Has It With the Present 
Generation? 





The celebrated Bridge of Sighs has always 
been looked upon as the acme of suffering and 
misery. With what a feeling of horror we 
think of the thousands of victims who have 
crossed it never to return. But there is 
another bridge, almost as old as the world 
itself, and which is as prolific of suffering 
today as in the early ages. There is a bridge 
connecting health and disease which has 
caused more sighs in the history of the world 
than any structure built by the hand of man. 
It is a subject for universal sadness when we 
think how many are daily crossing this bridge. 
Can we return, or must we leave the sunlight 
of health forever behind us? This is indeed 
a fearfully important question. This query 
interests us as it interested a young lady of 
our acquaintance named Miss Jessie McVey, 
who resides in Irvington, Ind. 

‘*T had always been rather robust and well,” 
she said, ‘‘ until the last two or three years, 
when it so happened that I overtaxed my 
strength in trying to do tuo much work. I 
had a spell of nervous prostration and was 
so weak all the time I could scarcely get 
around. 

“T have also been troubled with rheumatism 
more or less for a long time, which grew 
worse after my nerves became weak. Of a 
morning I would feel more tired than when I 
went to bed, and on going up stairs I would 
give clear out by the time I reached the top, 
and wy heart would flutter and feel as though 
it was up in my throat. 

‘““My head also troubled me a great deal. 
My face would flush up in a moment and my 
eyes would burn and hurt and my head 
would feel as though it would burst; at the 
same time my feet and hands would be cold. 
I was also troubled with catarrh for several 
years. 





MISS JESSIE McVEY. 


“T got medicine from several doctors, but 
it seemed as though it helped me some at 
the first, but in a little while I would feel as 
bad, if not worse, than ever. I began to be 
discouraged when I saw an advertisement of 
how Dr. Geene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy helped others who were worse off 
than 1] was, and I concluded to give it a trial. 
Before taking half a bottle I began to feel 
better. I did not feel so tired and nervous. 
My head felt better and my appetite improved. 
I have taken three bottles and keep on im- 
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proving. I think this wonderful medicine 
cannot be praised highly enough, for it makes 
the weak strong and the old feel young again,” 

Thanks to this remarkable medicine, they 
who have strayed from the paths of health and 
started to cross that perilous bridge leading 
to fatal disease, may return to the bright sup. 
light of a happy life, free from the sighs anq 
sorrows of suffering. 

The World is filled with sickness and suffer. 
ing, with persons who are in need of just such 
a valuable medicine as Dr. Greene’s Neryurg 
blood and nerve remedy. 

If you are troubled with nervousness, head. 
ache, palpitation, stomach, liver or kidney 
complaints, all of which indicate a more or 
less exhausted cundition of the nervous system 
and disordered state of the blood, take this 
remedy which is purely vegetable and harm- 
less and which has been made famous by so 
many remarkable cures and by healing the 
sick and suffering all over the land. It has 
entered thousands of homes where the occu- 
pants, stricken with disease, worn out with 
care and bowed down with sorrow, hardly 
know where to turn next fora helping hand, 
and it has raised up the sick, strengthened 
the weary watcher and brought happiness to 
all, and bas indeed transformed the mourn- 
ful, sorrowful abode of disease into a happy, 
healthy home. 

Dr. Greene, the. great specialist in curing 
all nervous and chronic diseases, can be con- 
sulted at his office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., free of charge, personally or by letter. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 





U S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 





Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars. 





U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona 
ble opportunity for treatment. j 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


AGENTS $5210 $1005 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need 
lace of business or farm 
the year round. ome” Electric Motor 
runsalikindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
estpoweron earth. Connected instantly (0 
wash or sewing machine, corn sbeller, 
athes, jewelers’ or dentists 
, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guare 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 
HARKEISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, 0 


































IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CEKNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEE 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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For Colds, 











Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


a iinet 








How this picture reminds us of the littleround 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen tt on the shelf in the country store. 


50 
YEARS 


in the 


Homes 
and Stores 
of 


New England, 


Such a record among the peopie and deal 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—the first means of safe- 
‘y, and therefore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 

assisting to the normal healthy condition. 

















Contains_ no opium — Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back ora Pain in the side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By mail lsc. “Zhe Best Plaster Made.” 


000000 


It is now beyond dis- 
pute that 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
are a specific in all 
cases of Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and_ kin- 
dred troubles. 


25 cents a box. 


DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 4 
, Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. 
Joux H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed — 























( Wortha ated 
\ a Box, 
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A GLIMPSE OF GENERAL ARM- 
STRONG'S HEART. 


Among the private papers of Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong of Hampton Institute was found a 
document expressing his wishes concerning 
the disposition of his body and his affairs. In 
its simplicity, self-forgetfulness and intense 
devotion to the object of bis life it is almost a 
photograph of the mind of this rare man. It 
fairly reveals the secret of greatness in serv- 
ice. He wishes to be buried in the school- 
yard, “with no fuss made over my grave,” 
but he hopes the friends will see that the 
work goes on. ‘‘ Hampton must not godown; 
see to it, you who are true to the black and 
red children of the country and to just ideas 
of education.’’ He would have no effort made 
to write his biography, because, he says, ‘“ the 
truth of a life usually lies deep down; we 
hardly know it ourselves—God only docs; I 
trust His mercy.”’ But could there be a more 
complete biography of General Armstrong 
than he has condensed into these few sen- 
tences: 

I am most thankful for my parents, my 
Hawaiian home, my war experience, my 
college days at Williams and for life and 
work at Hampton. Hampton has blessed 
me in so many ways; along with it have 
come the choicest people in the country for 
my friends and helpers, and then such a 
grand chance to do something directly for 
those set free by the war and indirectly for 
those who were conquered; and Indian 
work has been another great privilege. 

Few men have had the chance I have had. 
I never gave up or sacrificed anything in 
my life; have been seemingly guided in 
everything. 

Prayer is the greatest power in the world; 
it keeps us near to God. My own prayer 
has been most weak, wavering, inconstant, 
but it has been the best thing I ever did. 

It pays to follow one’s best light, to put 
Ged and country first and ourselves after- 


ward. 
<__ 


A BROAD-MINDED BISHOP. 
There was nothing exclusive in the tone of 
Bishop Whipple’s charge to Dr. Lawrence, the 
new bishop of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Massachusetts : 


The Roman Catholic Church, our twin 
sister in apostolic times, is bringing her 
policy into harmony with the progress of 
the age. Rival religious bodies are learning 
that men find salvation not in their defini- 
tion of doctrine, but in faith in a personal 
Saviour. . . . The doctrines which separate 
us and which are hedges in the Lord’s gar- 
den are human definitions which it is not 
necessary to believe in order to be saved. 
The Holy Spirit has passed over these hu- 
man barriers and set His seal to the labors 
of separated brethren in Christ and rewarded 
them in the salvation of many precious 
souls. They share with us in the long line 
of confessors and martyrs for Christ. They 
are our brothers. 

—_—>_—_—— 

Likeness to God is a good so unutterably 
surpassing all other good that we must ac- 
knowledge it to be the chief aim of life.— 


Channing. 


jhicjaicsenaieila : 

Bless God for starlight and He will give 
you moonlight; praise Him for moonlight and 
He will give you sunlight; thank Him for 
sunlight and you shall yet come to that land 
where they need not the light of the sun, for 
| the Lord God giveth them light forever ‘ced 


y| ever.—C. H. Spurgeon. 











“Almost as 
Palatable as Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 


Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is no after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott's Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science, 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, 8. Y. All drugetsta, 
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Q Grand National Prizs at Paris, > 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas_ and other Itching, 
Burning, Biceding, Scaly, Biotas, and Pimply 

Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticurna REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTICURA, the greatekin 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Kr- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grate sful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond alldoubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Bold eve ry where. 
Porrer Drvee AND Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
Sar‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’ mailed free. 


Pl 











PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTICURA BoaP. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, reliev in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
acous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 











| 

| 

| Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 

| : Send for in 


REV. Ive Ae 





ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 
formation to 
BOSWORTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUK AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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FULL OF PICTURES. 52 TIMES A YEAR. 
Published | Every \ -y Wednesday, ‘52 Times a Year, at the Bible | House, ‘New York ‘City. ~ Louis Klopsch, Publisher, 


REV. V. DR, TALMAGE TELLS HOW AND WHERE 1! _WROTE IT I, 


back, on horseback, under chandelier, by dim candle in tent, on Lake cal 
lee, in convent, at Bethel where Jacob’s pillow was stuffed with dreams 
f and the angels of the ladder landed, at the brook Elah, from which little 
« David picked up the ammunition of five smooth stones, four more than were 
, needed for crushing like an egg-shell the skull of Goliath, in the valley of 

" Aee Ajalon, over which, at Joshua’s command, Astronomy halted, on the plain 
ey 4 of Esdraelon, the battle-field of ages, its long red flowers suggestive of the 
i~Oas Dnepe wood dashed to the bits of the horses’ bridles, amid the shattered masonry 
of Jericho, in Jerusalem that overshadows all other cities in reminiscence, at Cana} 
where plain water became festal beverage, on Calyary whose aslant and rup-,: Mi < 
tured rocks still show the effects of the earth- iy 3 

quake at the awful hemorrhage _ 
of the five wounds that purchased _ 









































hand mittened from the storm, or = 
wet from the Jordan, or bared to = 
the sun, or gliding over smooth, table,“ 
this book has been written. 

* %* * Notaword of Latin . 
or Greek in all the book, unless it be 
translated. We tell the story in Anglo-'3 
Saxon, the language in which John” hy: 
Bunyan dreamed and William Shakes- ("124 
peare dramatized, and Longfellow SS bs, 
manced, and John Milton sang, and | £ $ 
George Whitefield thundered. * al 

*% * * Blessed to me was the hour when my mother 
taught me how to frame the first sentence out of it, and my last word 
on earth shall be a draught upon its inexhaustible treasury.” 


FREE WITH DR, TALMAGE’S COMPLIMENTS! 


The wonderful book mentioned above is Dr. Talmage’s Latest and 

“4 Greatest Work, ‘FROM MANGER TO THRONE.” Every Person 
=~ sending $2 receives THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest and 
Pe Best Paper, Published 52 Times a Year, Full of Pictures and edited in DR. 
TALMAGE’S Happiest Vein, for One Whole Year, and ‘a Copy of “FROM MANGER 
= —T0 THRONE, ” Free with Dr. Talmage’s Compliments. “‘FROM MANGER TO THRONE” contains 544 
pages, bound in Cloth and Gilt, and Ilumined with over 200 Beautiful Iustrations, many of them taken on the spot. This 
Great Book has 1 never before been offered at less than $3.75, and as WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES, we offer you 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS "se'so' FOR $2, 


"Vos eet boeest cannot invest $2.00 anywhere to better advantage. THE THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD always'makes Friénds wherever it goes. It 
Endears itself to the Hearts of the People. It brings Sunshine and 
Happiness to every Home it Enters. Its Weekly Visits are Occasions Zz 
for Family Rejoicing. Try it Just Once, and Next Year you will 
need no Coaxing. When - write, Address 



































